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Ir any impartial person shoald set himself to enquire 2 priort, 
what was likely to have been the creed, and what the ecclesiastical 
polity of the Anglo-Saxon Church ; he would, without any great 
difficulty; arrive at a conclusion very near the trath, His enquiry 
would naturally take some such form as this; from what Church 
were the chief propagators of Christianity, amongst the Anglo- 
Saxons, derived? Was there any sect of Christians already ex- 
isting in the country in'such numbers, or such weight, as to be 
likely to produce any modification of the sentiments or system of 
the uew missionaries? Were the Anglo-Saxons a sufficiently 
civilized and enlightened people to be able to discriminate between 
the truths delivered to them by these teachers, and the errors 
which had been gradually engrafted upon those truths, but which 
would be taught to them at the same time and by the same persons. 
If the two last questions should both be answered in the negative, 
he would next proceed to FDS What was, at that time, the 
creed and. system of the mother Church? And he would have 
a right to assume, that the answer, to this last enquiry,-would 
supply him with am accurate account of the doctrives in which 
our Anglo-Saxon ancestors believed, and of the regulations sub- 
mitted to, or enforced by the Clergy. Nor would this assump- 
tion be at variance with historical facts, whether we take our 
account from Parker, Stillingfleet, L’'Isle, and Mr, Turner, or 
from the zealous Roman Catholic, who has undertaken to de- 
scribe and prove, in the volume before us, the orthodoxy of that 

dark and barbarous age: s 
When the torrent of Saxon om} had overspread that pore 
tion 
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tion of this island, which has, consequently been since distin- 
guished by the name of England, the same brutal ferocity which 
swept away churches, towns, and villages, all the works of art, 
and all the remains of Roman grandeur ; overwhelmed all know- 
ledge and civilization; and obliterated even the memory of 
religion. But the predatory habits of the Anglo-Saxons. were 
not satisfied with the pillage of any single country; and, as, in 
their marauding exc ursions, their hands were raised against every 
man, so was every man’s hand against them, and English captives 
were to be seen exposed to sale as slaves-even in the distant 
markets of Rome.’ Some young men were observed in this 
unhappy situation by a monk; who, struck with their fair com- 
plexions and pleasing countenances, enquired who they were. 
tle was informed that they came from a heathen country, and 
exclaimed with a sigh: “ Why should the prince of darkness be 
allowed to retain possession of such a handsome race. Where 
the countenance is so beautiful, shall the soul be left in defor- 
mity’” When the s'ave-dealer added, that they were Angles, 
the sound immediately associated itself with their personal ap 
pearance, and his own ‘religious i impressions ; Angles! That is 
to say angels. ‘They have the faces of angels, and ought to join 
the angelic choir.” The name Of their province, Deira, (now 
Yorkshire,) was caught up in the same tone; “ De Ira, from 
wrath! Yes, from the wrath of God they must be delivered, and 
brought to the grace of Christ.” While this benevolent idea, 
(and Jet us not censure the harmless quibbles in which he took 
pleasure,) was floating on his mind, be heard that their king’s 
name was Ella, and converting it mto an omen of success, X= 
claimed : “ Alleluia ! ‘There must Alleluias be sung in praise of 
the Creator.” 

His wish to embark immediately in a project for the conver- 
sion of these remote barbarians, was epposed; but when the 
monk became Pope Gregory, he did not forget the generous 
plan which he had formed for the benefit of our Saxon ances- 
tors. Such is the story which ushers in the final establishment 
of Christianity in this island, on the preaching of Augustine and 
liis companions, under a commission from, and at the solicitation 
of Gregory I. Buta monk could only teach the doctrines of 
that Church, which departing from the faith, had begun in those 
latter times to give heed to “deceiving spirits, and to doctrines 
concerning demons ; forbidding to marry, and commanding 
ta abstuin from meats, which ‘God had created to be received 
wath thanksgiving *, Yhe Church, which had existed in 
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Britain from the Apostolic age, was exterminated, or exiled 
from the provinces subject to the Saxons, and the conquerors 
were illiterate soldiers and free-booters. ‘These circumstances 
enhance the merit of the exertions of the missionaries; but 
but it also follows from them, as a natural consequence, that 
such Saxons as were converted, would adopt the doctrines of 
these teachers, without any emendations or distinctions. The 
Saxons would, indeed, when Augustine procured an intertiew 
with the heads of the Cambro-British Church, be made aware, 
that there were controverted points m his religion; ‘but the 
dispute related rather to matters of ecclesiastical authority than 
of faith. The Saxons, with the feelings of conquerors, would 
think with Augustine, that he had a right to dictate in questions 
of ceremony, and to claiin the authority of a metropolitan, over 
the clergy of a people, who had fled before their arms. The 
representatives of the British Church, however, refused submis- 
sion; and Angustine, irritated by their refusal, prophesied, or 
threatened, that the Saxons should punish their disobedience 
with death. Soon after this, the abbot of Bangor, who had 
been amongst the foremost of Augustine’s opponents, was, with 
eleven hundred of his monks, slaughtered at the conclusidn of a 
battle by Ethelfrith, the King of Bernicia. [t has been suspected 
that Augustine contributed to the fulfilment of his own prophecy ; 
but Mr. Turner joins with Mr. Lingard, in placing the destruc- 
tion of Bangor, and defeat of Brocmail, after the death of Augus- 
tine. The question has been considered as turning principally 
on the authenticity of a clause in Bede, p $1, which immediately 
follows his detail of the massacre: “ ipso Augustino jam multo 
ante tempore ad ceelestia regna sublato.” Now certainly the 
expression “ multo ante,” gives rather a suspicious air to this 
passage ; since it is not probable, that Augustine had been dead 
more than two years. Mr. L. indeed fixes the battle so late as 
613, which would give an interval of eight years, as Augustine 
died in 605. But Mr. L. has produced no autient authority for 
thus contradicting the majority of the chroniclers, as quoted by 
Mr. Turner; of whom the Welsh chronologer assigns 602, as 
the date of the battle; Matt. Westm. and Flor. Wig. give 603, 
the Saxon Chronicle assigns 607; and the Annals of Ulster stand 
alone in placing it so late as G12*. If we farther consider, that 
this passage wants the confirmation of any parallel expression m 
Alfred’s version of Bede, we shall see rather strong ground for 
thinking it, both unreasonable and presumptuous in Mr. Lingard 
to charge such scholars, as Bishop Godwin and Whelock, with 





* Turner’s Hist, of the Anglo-Saxons, vol.i, p, 134, note. 
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inventing and supporting “a baseless. calumny,” because they 
held, that the passage had been ‘‘ added to the original text of 
Bede, by the officious solicitude of some admirer of the mis- 
sionary.” We do not know, whether Mr, Lingard will thank 
us for hazarding am opiniov, unfavorable to those, who would 
argue for our establishing the intentional corruption of Bede's 
text to the guilt of Augustine ; but yet, equally unfavorable to 
the purity of that text. We are, however, melined to believe, 
that a monkish transcriber would not have thought it very cri- 
minal in Augustine, to procure the death of any number of 
heretical priests; aud would, therefore, have felt no imclination 
to commit a forgery, for the sake of clearing him from such an 
imputation; he might be tempted to increase the reputation of 
Augustine as a prophet, by dwelling upon the interval which 
passed between the denunciation, and the execution of the 
punishment, and so throwing the fulfilment of the prediction out 
of the reach of mere common foresight; and this wish would be 
accomplished by the insertion of the words “‘ multo ante tempore,” 
er it may have led to the fabricatiomof the whole sentence, as 
suspected by Bishop Godwin. ‘The innocence of the missionary 
may be rested more safely, on this ground; that Ethelfrith was 
a pagan, and therefore, not likely to look for directions as to his 
conduct in war, from a priest in the more peaceable court of the 
king of Kent. Christian teachers were not admitted into Ber- 
nicia ull some time after Ethelfrith had been killed, aud his 
kingdom subdued by Edwin, whose #ights he bad usurped in 
Deira. ‘The account of the mission of Paulinus: is ‘satisfactory’ 
evidence, that the Northumbrians were idolaters as late as 626 ; 
but we may be allowed to observe, as we pass on, that we can 
give no credit to the genuineness of the speeches of Coiffi, or, 
the thane, as found in Bede. A single phrase, or a characteristic 
expression may be correctly preserved in history, as received 
from tradition; but who was careful to note down with accuracy, 
for future historians, the speech of a rude Saxon to his illiterate 
countrymen? We are surprised to find Mr. ‘Turner prefacing 


his wanslation from Bede, of the oration of one of Edwin's 
chieftains, with this formal notice : 


“« The next speaker, an ealdorman, displayed a noble and cons 
templative mind ; and his speech, as coming from an illiterate 
Saxon witan in that rude age, and with no other knowledge ‘than 
such as his barbarous idolatry afforded, is peculiarly interesting.” 


When Bede composed the speech of this “ worthy alderman,” 
he imitated the classical historians, who have displayed their 


own skill im stating what a person, under certain circumstances 
and feelings, might be expected to have uttered. 
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To return to the intercourse between the Saxon Missionaries 
aud the antient British Clergy. In the South and the West, this 
communication was so soon broken off, as to preclude all chance, 
that the doctrines of Augustine or his followers should receive 
any modification from the possibly less corrupt theology of the 
Britons. We say possibly less corrupt, because the native 
Clergy having had but little. mtercourse with their brethren ou 
the continent, for vearly two centuries, might be expected to be 
so much belind-hand im superstitious additions to the religion 
taught by our Lord. In the North, the monks of Iona met the 
Saxon converts and their teachers on a more equal and friendly 
footing. Their tenetswere not, indeed, exactly the same; but 
the time of celebrating Easter, and clerical tonsure, seem to have’ 
considered as the most important points on which they differed. 
‘The religion introduced by the emissaries of Pope Gregory suf- 
fered, therefore, no alteration from the influence of any pre- 
established sect of Christians.in this country. It was. still less 
likely, that the corruptions, which time had incorporated with 
it, should be detected and avoided by the Saxons, ia consequence 
of any thing like discrimination on their part, when they em- 
braced Christianity. Some tincture the purest religion, would 
be in danger of imbibing from’ the barbarous habits, and cruel 
prejudices of a people hastily converted, and who had previously 
believed, that “ if the soul were fated to survive the body, to 
quaff ale out of the skulls of their eneinies was, to be the great 
reward of the virtuous.” Lingard, p. 30. ‘The less spiritual the 
form under which Christianity was presented to them, the better 
it would be suited to their tastes. Whatever errors, therefore, 
the Charch of Rome had adopted, when she sent forth Auguse 
tine, or subsequently engrafted upon her former doctrines during 
the prevalence of the Saxon power in this country, such errors 
must we expect to find, displaymg themselves in the tenets of 


the Saxon Clergy, In the first part of this assertion, Mr, Lin- 
gard’s authority 1s with us. 


“ The converts among the northern nations were more simple 
and less inquisitive ‘ than the orientals;’. without suspicion they 
acquiesced in the doctrines taught by their missionaries; and care. 
fully transmitted them as a sacred deposit to the veneration of 
their descendants. When Athelard, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
demanded from the Prelates in the Council of Cloveshoe, an exe 
position of their belief, they ‘unanimously answered :—* Know 
that the faith, which we profess, is the same as was taught by 


the holy and apostolic see, when Gregory the Great sent mis- 
sionaries to our fathers,’ *? P, 184. 


To us, therefore, who believe, that the self-called “ Holy and 
Apostolic see” had already, in the time of Gregory, departed 
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very widely from the faith delivered to the first Christians, it is a 
mere matter of antiquarian curiosity, what was the precise point 
in error, to which our Saxon ancestors attained. But, in arguing 
with Roman Catholics, the question assumes more importance. 


“It is the vital principle of the Reformation,’’ says Bishop Marsh, 
** to'admit no doctrine or article of faith, unless it can be proved 
by Holy Scripture; whereas with the Romanist, Apostolical tra- 
dition is declared to be a rule, by which the truth of doctrines is 
supposed to be established, and established independently of Scrip- 
ture. The Romanist appeals to Apostolical tradition in of 
the doctrines which he as from tradition; he receives them on 
its sole authority, which he considers as equa), in all respects, to 
the authority of Scripture *.”? 


But then the traditions must be either proved tu be Apos- 
tclical, or at least the belief, that’ they are derived from the 
Apostles must be implied. The doctrines of an infallible 
Church must be, at least, supposed to be uniform and consistent, 
Infallibility can never deciare that to be false, which jnfallibility 
has once declared to be true. | 

To prove to the Roman Catholic the uncertainty of the authe- 
rity to which his Church appeals, and to shew him that some, at 
least, of her tenets are not, in fact, corroborated by tradition, 
different Protestant writers have been at the pains of tracing and 
pointing out the discrepancies between the doctrines taught by 
the Saxon and by the modern Romish Clergy. ‘Their disco- 
veries entitled them to say to the Romanisi, You assert, that 
certain opinions, which we think errors, have prevajled in the 
true Church ever since the time of the Apostles, and ought, 
therefore, to be believéd, as derived from the Apostles. We 
can prove, that your assertion is not true; and thus we destroy 
the chain on which your faith is suspended. For it appears, 
from evidence which we lay before you, that some of these 
opinions were not held: nay, that decidedly contrary doctrines 
were taught in a Church which was under. the management, and 
which received its faith from authority, which you declare to be 
infallible. But these learned Protestants were too well aware 
of the early corruption of the Western Church, to allow them 
to imagine, that the practices and creed of the Saxon Clergy 





* Bp. Marsh’s Comparative View,of the Churches of England and 
Bome. Chap. vii.§.2. We might appeal to the express words of the 
Council of Trent; but Mr, Lingard will, probably, be the last 
person to deny the importance, which his Church attaches to apos- 
tolical traditions. He has even gone so far, in his answer ta Dr. 
Marsh, as to depreciate: the Holy Scriptures, most indecently, for 
the sake of elevating the authority of traditions. : 


would 
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wonld be found militating against every error of the modern 
Roman Catholic. : ; 

Their argument, therefore, was confiued to particular tenets ; 
though they, very properly, pressed on the Romanist the general, 
consequence ; that the foundation, on which he built so*nmny 
points of faith, was not of rock but of sand. That the Saxon 
Church was free from corruption, they not only never pretend, 
but positively deny; and so far they deny, by implication at — 
least, the identity of its tenets and practices with their own, 
Mr. Lingard allows, that such is the language of Parker and 
Bale; but he charges several of our Saxon scholars, and parti- 
cularly Whelock, Elstob, and Hickes, with claiming our Saxon 
forefathers as true and orthodox Protestants; and sarcastically 
adds, 


*«« A reader must be credulous indeed, to believe with them, that 
a translation of the Pater-noster, and of a few books of Scripture, 
an exposition of the Apostles’ Creed without any mention of pur- 
gatory, an observation that God alone is to be adored, and that 
the body of Christ, though it:be really present in the Eucharist, 
is there after a spiritual and not a corporal manner, are proofs suf- 
ficient to establish the existence of a Protestant Church more than 
ten centuries azo.”” P. 186. Note, 


That a Church existed more than seventeen centuries ago, whose 
creed was the same as that of our Protestant Charch, these able 
scholars would have been prepared to prove, ‘Their opinion of 
the Saxon Church shall be given in a passage from Dr. Hickes; 
which we offer to Mr. Lingard, as the most favourable to bis as- 
sertion which can be produced. : : 


“ Theologorum, preesertim nostrorum, estversari,”’ (in libris nempe 
Saxonicis) * ut quid docuit, quid decrevit Ecclesia Anglo-Saxonica 
suis oculis cernentes, felicius iniquas Pontificiorum calumnias in 
ipsos repellant, qui nobis falso intentant hoc criminis, quod a 

de majorum defecimus, quum tamen eadem circa fidem Catholicam, 
et S. Eucharistie mysterium statuisse majores nostros ex vernaculis 
illorum scriptis constat, ac Ecclesia nostra etiammum decernit. 
Multa quoque exstant in Saxonicis membranis, que se curidso 
rerum indagatori quasi obscrvanda offerunt de Monachismo indies 
crescente, de Clero Ceelibatui reluctante, de falsi miraculorum 
opinione, de ingravescente superstitione; et, ut verbo dicam, de 
adolescente pro more temporum Papismo, eo usque dym sub: Noy- 
mannis presulibus pervenerit veluti in yirum adultum, in _mep- 
suram plenitudinis Antichristi.” Pref. ad Hickesii Inst. Gram. 
Anglo-Saxon. 


Mr. Lingard is too intimate with bis subject, and with the 


valuable works of Hickes, to allow us to suppose, that this pas- 
sage 
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sage had wholly escaped his notice; and though a very raw 
Divine might have been misled by the words “ fidem Catho- 
licam,” Mr. L. is not so ignorant as to misapprehend them. 
““ The Catholic faith is this: That we worship one Gop in 
Trinity, and Trinity in Unity; neither confounding the persons, 
nor dividing the substance.” In that part of the above quota- 
tion, in which Dr. Hickes speaks of Popery as making con- 
tinual advances amongst the Saxon Clergy, but as not attaining 
to its full growth till a period subsequent to the Conquest, his 
language is, most evidently, very different from that of a person 
endeavouring to deceive the world into an opinion, that the 
Saxon Church was purely Protestant. ‘The justness and histo- 
rical accuracy of the information conveyed in this brief but ex- 
pressive clause, “ adolescente pro more temporum Papismo,” 
we are ready to defend; as precisely coinciding with the fact, 
and with what we have endeavoured to shew, might have been 
assumed d priori to be the fact. 

Every Protestaut, who is tolerably versed in ecclesiastical his- 
tory knows, and is ready to acknowledge, that previous to the mis- 
sion of Augustine, monastic exclusion and abstinence from mar- 
riage had been elevated to the rank of eminent virtues in the po- 
pular estimation ; that numerous legends had been superadded 
to sacred history, and many absurd and useless rites to the simple 
observances of the early Christians; that relics, pictures, and 
Images were already regarded with superstitious veneration ; aud 
that departed saints were too frequently adored or invoked. ‘The 
industrious researches of ecclesiastical antiquaries have enabled 
the Protestant farther to ascertain, that, in the course of the 
present period which the Anglo-Saxon history embraces, the 
doctrine of transubstantiation was first proposed in set terms ; 
and, though strenuously opposed by several eminent Divines, was 
finally adopted by the Romish Clergy. 

Mr. Lingard, as a conscientious Roman Catholic, is bound to. 
know of no such gradation in the creed and practices of hig 
infallible guides ; but he, at least, knows, that Protestant histo- 
rians have assigned stated dates to the introduction of particular 
changes in the ritual and creed of bis Church, if no such 
changes have taken place. If the belief and the rites of the Apos- 
tolic Church were and bave continued, in all practicable and 
important points, the same as they are now seen in the Church 
of Rome, the plan which a writer, anxious to prove this iden- 
tity, has to pursue, is sufficiently obvious. The history of a 
Church, which attaches so much importance to continued tra- 
ditions, the authority and defence of whose laws is alike built 
upon precedents, must be expected to be at once clear and ac- 
curate ; indisputable as to its authenticity; and paleodng: to 
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those minutiz in detail, which are. found so necessary, where 
reference is to be made for the direction of: important and yet 
‘daily ceremonies. From the documents which, such. a history 
would abundantly supply, a controversial writer (as Mr. Lingard 
is), ought to be able to prove most satisfactorily, that those 
points now in dispute between his Church and ours, and which 
the Protestant writers assert to be innovations, of a date co- 
temporary with, or subsequent to the period under discussion, 
formed an acknowledged part of the creed, or ritual of the Ca- 
tholic Church, at the commencement and during the whole of 
that period. Let him prove this, or he proves nothing. Let 
him bring forward such arguments as may convince us, that the 
Councils of the 7th century would have bad as little hesitation 
as the Council of Trent, in declaring. it heretical to forbid the 
use, and deprecate the religious veneration of relics and umages ; 
to claim for the Clergy the right of marrying; to warn com. 
municants against imagining the bread and wine to. be actually 
metamorphosed into flesh and blood. 

But Mr. Lingard’s extensive acquaintance with the Anglo- 
Saxon Divines obliged him to _ see, that such an attempt would 
only lead to an exposure of the weakness of, his cause ; it has 
dictated to him a more cautious mode of proceeding. He has 
shewn the existence of certain customs and tenets.in the Saxon 
Church, and has asserted or assumed their existence at a much 
earlier period. And where these articles of religious faith or 
practice are rejected by our Church, Mr. L, affects to consider 
himself as forcing an unpleasant conviction on his Protestant 
reader; when he has, in fact, proved nothing more, than the 
Protestant way, on other authority, previously ready to have ad- 
mitted. : 

Thus Mr. Lingard is able to bring forward quotations, which 
show that the invocation of saints, the veneration of their relics, 
and ‘an honorary worship given to mages, may be traced amongst 
the usages of the Saxon Church, It would have been difficult to, 
prove, that these errors’ were carried at that time to the same 
height, as in subsequent ages ; for; though the Saxon Homilist 
certainly speaks of calling on the eats to intercede for us, yet 
in the forms of prayer for the -use ‘of the ignorant, attached to 
the end of a regular series of doctrinal discourses, there is not 
the least notice taken of any saint whatsoever; and Whelock 
pledges himself, that not a single invocation of any saint, male 
or female, occurs in the whole of this theological course *.. 
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* In corroboration of Whelock’s assertion, we may observe, that 
in 
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But, not content with assuming, that the Saxons went as far as 
the later Romanist ou these points, Mr. L. lays claim to that 


farther antiquity, necessary for his argument, in such sweeping 
assertions as these :' 


«“ The invocation of the saints is a religious practice, which 
may be traced back to the purest ages of Christianity.” P. 271. 

** Before the death of the author of the Apocalypse, we behold 
the Christians of Rome offering the sacred mysteries on the tombs 
of the holy Apostles, Peter and Paul.” P.281,. 


That the first of these assertions is utterly unfounded, has 
been proved too often to need any additional remarks from us, 
"The second paragraph seems to announce an undisputed histo- 
rical fact; but, on reference, the authority dwindles away to an 
assertion of Julian, preserved by Cyril, in his answer tu the ob- 
jections of that bitter enemy to Christianity. 

When the works of Cyril were under Mr, Lingard’s eye, it 
would have been as well if he had looked a little further; for 
Mr. L. has ventured to affirm the orthodoxy of the rule*, which 
assigns to Images tyentixyy werexdvnow 3; whilst Cyril (who did 
not live in the purest ages of Christianity) declares that the 
word xgosxvvely 1s not applicable to the respect shewn to any 
thing except the Deity. Marisa ev ov, says that Father +, evz 
res Quce < xara adrndeay ovra Ocdv, 4 Seomvevsos Tus dinyogeves 
ypagn, &Tépoy ds HOG XUTO MavTedws oudeve mporxuyesy 
es9io429a, So far from conceding the truth of Julian's accusa- 
tion, he defies him to prove, that such superstitions formed” 
part of our relgion. Os ye wev Sesreoim wadiras ws wapidooay 


Tutv, EARPYETW mapendwy, OT x pavnaow syxarivdersoas Yon, 
% Tas Weel Tw TehvewrTwy Ogaces aiTEW, Nye Ta EvUTVIZ. aA’ 


SK ay byes a obey. weQevanxiney de xav TETwW pe 





in the Saxon Homily for All Saints Day, after saying, “ The 
honour of this day is given by the congregation of the faithful to all 
these holy persons aforesaid, that is to the angels and to the elect: 
people of Goo; for their honour, and for our help; that we by 
their intercession might be made like them ;”? when, if on any oc- 
casion, some invocation of these saints might have been expected 
to be introduced, the next words are, ‘* May the merciful Lord 
grant this, who by his precious blood released both us and all of 
them from the chains of the devil.” Hom. in Natali Om. SS. 
p- 228, 1. 20. seq. 

be Lingard, p. 293, 1. 5, and note. 

+ Cyril cont. Julian. f. 338. tom vi, 

$ Ibid. Tom, vi. f.+988; 
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This, at least, shews, that Cyril did not tliink ‘so highly, as 
Mr. L. of 


*¢ The testimony of the emperor Julian. He probably 

more authentic information than the modern writers, who date the 
yeneration of relics from the commencement of the fourth century.” 
P, 281. Note 24. 2 


Tt might teach our author, that ‘ modern writers,” are not 
the first persons who have held, that in all religious controversies, 
the only important question is, O; Seowecins wabnras re wagedooay 
NAV TAUT Os 

The question as to the necessity of imposing vows of celi 
on the Clergy, is treated in a similar manner. On this subject 
Mr. Lingard says ; 


‘¢ Though the first teachers of Christianity were accustomed to 
extol the advantages, they do not appear to have imposed the obli- 
gation of clerical celibacy, Of those who had embraced the doc- 
trine of the Gospel, the majority were married previously to their 
conversion. Had they been excluded from the priesthood, ‘the 
Ciergy would have lost many of its brightest ornaments: had they 
been compelled ta separate from their wives, they might justly 
have accused the severity and impolicy of the measure. 
were, however, taught to consider a life of continency, even in the 
married state, as Gemanded by the sacredness of their functions; 
and no sooner had the succession of Christian princes secured 
the peace of the Church, than laws were made to enforce that 
discipline which fervor had formerly introduced and upheld, 
Pp, 69. ? 


Here we liave a candid acknowledgment, that celibacy was 
not originally required from the teachers of Christianity; but then 
it is, without any foundation, represented as a temporary in- 
dulgence; and the modification recommended to accompany this 
indulgence, rests only on the authority of Origen, who certainly 
took considerable pains to preserve the correctness of his own 
conduct, but was never looked up to asa very sound guide, As for 
the last clause in the passage quoted above, it has rather tov 
much the appearance of an attempt to mislead the reader into an 
opinion, that the laws enjoining celibacy were immediately sub- 
sequent to the age of the Apostles; whereas.neither the princes 
alluded to in the test, nor the councils referred to in the note, 
were of an earlier date than the fourth century. , 

We cannot understand how Mr. L. would allow himself to 
say, as he does in the next page ; | nie 


“« After a patient, and, I think, impartial investigation, I hesitate 
not to say, tliat the marriages of the antiegg Saxon Clergy ym be 
| classed 
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classed with those imaginary beings, which are the offspring of 
credulity or prejudice. Had they been permitted, they would 
certainly have claimed the notice of cotemporary writers, and have 
been the object of synodical regulations: but to search for « single 
trace of their existence in the writings of contemporaries, or the 


regulations of synods, will prove an ungrateful and a fruitless 


And agam in note 67, p. 71. 


«« Among the writers who contend that the Saxon Clergy were 
permitted to marry, I am acquainted with no one besitles Inett, 
who has ventured to appeal to any contemporary authority.” 


Would any of Mr. Lingard’s readers expect after this to find 
in Lisle, (one of the earliest writers on these disputed points, 
and to whom Mr, L. has bimself elsewhere referred,) not merely 
traces that marriages occasionally took place among the Saxon 
Clergy, but that the laws against such marriages were in many 
instances virtually, in others formally suspended ? 


« Lanfranke made first this law of priests, in the council -he held 
at Winchester, A. D. 1076. Decretum est, ut nullus Canonicus 
uxorem habeat: Sacerdoium vero in castellis, vel in vicis habitan- 
tium /abentes uxores, non cogantur, ut dimitiant; non habentes 
interdicantur ut habeant. Et deinceps caveant Episcopi, ut sacer- 
dotes vel diacones non prgsumant ordinare, nisi prius profiteantur 
ut uxoresnon habeant. Now albeit; this and many other councils, 
held from time to time, by the space more than of an hundred 
years after this did little avail ; but that the priests did both marry, 
and still keep their wives, because as writeth Gerardus, Archbishop 
of York, to Anselme; ‘Cum ad ordines aliquos invito, dura cer- 
vice renituntar ne in ordinando castitatem profiteantur.’ Or as is 
reported in the Saxon story of Peterborow Church, speaking of 
the Councils of Anselme, of John.of Cremona, and of - William, 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Ne forstod noht ealle tha bodlaces, 
Ealle heoldon here wifes be thes cininges leaf swa swa hi ear didon, 
All these decrees availed nothing; they all kept their wives still by 
the King’s leave as they did before. Yet it came to pass upon this 
decree of Lanfranke, that the form of words, wherein the priests 
should vow chastity, was now first put into some Bishop’s pontifical.” 
L’Isle’s Monuments in the Saxon Tongue. Preface to the Sermon 
of the Paschall Lambe.’ 


Bat Mr. Lingard must himself have forgotten, what he had 
written, about the impossibility of finding any traces of the 
existence of marriage amongst the Saxon Clergy, when, in giving 
an account of the arguments used by Ailfric to enforce celibacy, 
he tells-us : 


« The marriage of thé-Clergy he treated as a late and profane 
innovation, 
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innovation, derogatory from the samctity, and repugnant to wus 
functions of the. priesthood. ” P.426. 


He must equally have forgotten his former language, when he 


transcribed the following quotation from a charge of Archbishop 
Wulstan to his Clergy : 


» eeiit 


‘¢ We ne magon eow nu neadunge mee to cheinetive ac we 


myngiath eow swa theah.. that ge clamame nanhine swa swa 
Cristes thegnas sculon,” 


That is, “ we have not now, the power tu compel y you to chas- 
ity, (meaning celibacy ,) yet we admonish you, that ye preserve 
your chastity, as Christ’s ‘servants should,” What j is this, but. an 
acknowledgment, either that the laws in existence did not; pasi- 


tively require celibacy, or that those laws were become: a dead 
letter from some cause or other? 


(lo be continued in our next.) ° 





Arr. If. The Life of Haydn, in a Series of Letters written at 
Vienna. Followed by the Life of Mozart, with Observations 
on Metastasio, and on the present State of Music in France 
and Italy. Translated from the French of L. A. C. Bombet, 


With Notes, by the Author of the Sacred Melodies. SV0,. 
pp. 508. © 12s. Murray. 3817. 


Ta E lives of those who have attained . the highest emimence im 
any art or profession, cannot fail of exciting: an interest. in) ithe 
minds of all, even of such as are uninformed in the technicalities 
and mysteries of the profession itself, With the merits of ‘da. 
and Mozart, the English nation are well acquainted ; 5 in no part 
of Europe has their music been performed with greater ability, 
or received with more flattering applause, They may 

with justice, be termed the great masters of the modern school, 
the former as its founder, the Jatter as its finisher. ‘ 

To bring to sudden perfection an art. either in its infaney, or 
in its revival, is a privilege granted only to a few; it is a work 
which the genius of a Raphael oran Angeloalone could 
But if this be a task of difficulty, how much greater must be the 
effort, and how much more exalted the rabies which can strike 
out a new and magnificent line of legitimate excellence, in an art 
already matured by talents’ the most powerful, and crowded with 
productions the most brilliant. Had Haydu and Mozart’ never 
existed, musie might have -beeh thonght™ 0 have been brought 

to 
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to the highest perfection of which it was capable. The works 
of Handel, of Purcell, of Corelli, and of various other great 
masters, both of ne meat and the Eostep eats will never be 
surpassed, and will probably never be equalled. ‘T’o open a road 
which none before fish had trod, to Lene a style re ye to his 
genius a full and commanding scope, without interfering with the 
superiority of his predecessors in the art, appears to have been 
the great object of Haydn’s ambition ; and the brilliancy of his 
success was commeusurate with the boldness of his design. He 
was the inventor of symphony, of that style of music, which 
brings every instrument at once into play, assigning to each its 
proper place, and securing to each its full effect. Before the 
time of Haydn neither the provinces of tle separate mstruments, 
nor the mode of uniting their powers, was at all understood. 
The field which such an union, when ‘invented and perfected, 
would open to superior genius can readily be imagined. Of the 
opportunities which his talent had: afforded him, Haydn took 
full advantage; nor did he only imtroduce a new style into 
music, but he brought it to such a height of excellence as will 
probably vever be surpassed. In applying the powers, which 
Haydn had first invented, to vocal music, Mozart was superior 
to his master, but in the symphony Haydn will-ever stand with-. 
out a rival. . 

The memoirs before us appear in the form of letters, and are 
translated from the French of Bombet, to. which are added notes 
éxplanatory and illustrative by the author of the Sacred Melodies. 
The accuracy of the relation, as far as it respects Haydn, is 
confirmed by its agreement in ail the principal facts, with an 
historical Notice of his Life and Works, read before the French 
Institute in October, 1810. 

’ Flaydn was born in March, 1782, at Rohrau, a small town 
near Vienna. From thence he was removed at eight years old 
to the Cathedral of the capital, to the quire of which his voice 
rendered him a cousiderable acquisition. At the age of thirteen, 
be composed a muss, which does not appear to have contained 
any thing extraordinary. Without patronage, and almost without 
support, he picked up the elements of musical composition in 
the best manuer that he could. The following is the account of 
the first dawn of his reputation. 


‘! His first productions were sorne short sonatas for the piano- 
forte, which he sold at-a low price to his female (me for he had 
met withafew. He also wrote minuets, allemands, and waltzes, for 


the Ridotio. He composed, for his amusement, a serenata for 
three instruments, which he performed on fine summer evenings, 
with two of his friends, in different parts of Vienna. ‘The theatre 
of Carinthia was at that time directed by Bernardone Curtz, a om 
brate 
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brated buffoon, who amused the public with his puns. Bernardone 
drew crowds to his theatre by his originality, and by good opera- 
buffas. He had, moreover, a handsome wife; and this was an 
additional reason for our nocturnal adventurers to go and perform 
their serenade under the harlequin’s windows. Cuytz.was so struck 
with the originality of the music, that he came down into the street, 
to ask who had composed it. ‘ I did,’ replied Haydn, boldly.— 
‘ How! you; at your age ??—* One must make a beginnin 
sometime.’ ‘ Gad this is droll; come up-stairs.” Haydn follow: 
the harlequin, was introduced to the handsome wife, and re- 
descended with the poem of an opera, entitled, ‘ The Devil on Two 
Sticks.’ The music, composed ina few days, had the happiest 
success, and was paid for with twenty-four sequins, But a noble- 
man, who probably was not handsome, perceived that he was 
ridiculed, under the name of the Devil on Iwo Sticks, and caused 
the piece to be prohibited. , ” 

‘* Haydn often says, that he had more trouble in finding outa mode 
of representing the motion of the waves in a tempest of this opera, 
than he afterwards had, in writing fugues with a double subject. 
Curtz who had spirit, and taste, was difficult to please ; but there 
was also another obstacle. Neither of the two authors had ever 
seen either sca or storm. How can a man describe what he knows. 
nothifg about? If this happy art could be discovered, many: of 
our great politicians would talk better about virtue. Curéz, all 
agitation, paced up and down the room, where the composer was 
seated at the piano-forte. ‘ Imagine,’ said he, ‘a mountain rising, 
and then a valley sinking; and then another mountain, and then 
another valley; the mountains and the valleys follow one after the 
other, with rapidity ; and at every moment, alps and abysses suc- 
ceed each other,’ : 

‘« This fine description was of no avail. In yain did harlequin 
add the thunder and lightning. ‘ Come, describe for me all these 
horrors,’ he repeated incessantly, ‘ but, particularly, represent 
distinctly these mountains and valleys.’ | rin 

Haydn drew his fingers rapidly over the key-board, ran through 
the semi-tones, tried abundance of sevenths, passed from the lowest 
notes of the bass to the highest of the treble. Curtz was still 
dissatisfied. At last, the young man, out of all patience, extended 
his hands to the two ends of the harpsichord, and bringing them 
— together, exclaimed * The devil take the oy wt ° om 
it, that’s it,’ cried the harlequin, springing upon’ his neck, an 
almost stifling him. Haydn added, that when he crossed.the 
Straits of Dover, in bad weather, many years afterwards, he laughed 
during the whole of the passage, on thinking of the storm in The 
Devil on To Sticks. : 

“ * But how,’ said I to him, ‘is it pessible, by sounds, to de- 
scribe a tempest, and that distinctly too?’.- As this great man is 
indulgence itself, I added, ‘ that by imitating the peculiar tones of 
a man in terror, or despair, an author of genius may communicate 
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to an auditor the sensations which the sight of a storm would causé 
in him ; but,’ said I, ‘ music can no more represent a | Conapest, 
than say, * Mr. Haydn lives near the barrier .of Schénbrunn. 
* You may be right,’ replied he, * but recollect, nevertheless, that 


words, and Fay rag scenery, guide the imagination of the spec- 
tator.’ ” 


His reputation began to encrease with. extraordinary wipalion 
Before the age of twenty he com his six trios, -which, front 
the extraordinary genitts which t y displayed, becatie the subs 
ject of conversation at Vienna, ane under the reign of 
Charles VI. the passion for music was now at its zenith. Soon 
after he thhevell the family of the Esterhazies, where he was 
placed at the head of a grand orchestra, i the service’ of a pa* 
tron both powerful and rich. Before his "advancement he became 
much acquainted with Metastasio, wlro was at that time poet 
in ordinary to Charles VI.; from the society of such a man our 
musician received many advantages i in the improvement and cul- 
tivation of his mind. Haydn iudeed appears to have been 
possessed of a poetical as well as of-a imutsical mind, and he was 
often accustomed, while composing a piece. purely instrumental, 
to imagine himself relating a story or a romance in a new lan. 
guage. From this circumstance we account for the names -by. 
which he frequently designated his symphonies. "The Fair 
Circassian,” « Roxalana,” “ The Poltroon,” &c. were’ titles ex 
pressive of some story which was in the imagimation of the com- 
poser, and which he supposed himself to relate im the language 
of music. 

Haydn appears to have been a man of a cheerful and a lively 
turn of mind. In his comic pieces he embodied much hu- 
mour, and what may appear somewhat extraordinary, even a 
practical joke. ‘There is a well known symphony of our author, 
in which the instruments disappear one after another, till the 
first violin concludes the piece alone. This symphony was per- 
formed, without a rehearsal, before his patron, who was in the 
secret. ‘The embarrassment ‘of the. performers, who each thought. 
that he had made a mistake, and especially the confusion of the 
first violin, when at the end he was found playing by him~ 
self, afforded much amusement to the audience. 

In 1790, Haydn first came to England, and in four years 
uifter he repeated his visit. He was received here with the 
highest respect, and as an especial mark of the esteem in which 
his character was held, he was presented by the University of 
Oxford with a Doctor’s diploma, an honour which Handel him- 
self did not obtain, "The customary exercise was in this case 


dispensed with; but as a specimen of his musical learning, 
Haydn 
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Haydn. sent to the University a sheet of music in three p ~* ) and 
so composed, that whether read backward or: forward, 
at the top, or beginning at the bottom of the page, it p 
a pleasing air and correct harmony. 

At the age of sixty-three, our composer undertook his sal 
work,, the oratorio of .the Creation, and two years after thi 
finished, he produced another oratorio, entitled the Four Seasons. 
The music. of, the first eecieat of the sublimity of the subject. 
The.opening is excessively grand; it commences with all. the 
known instruments, played in: twenty-three distinct parts, repre- 
senting chaos. ‘I'bere is no perceptible. melody, all is harsh- 
ness and confusion. ‘Fhe instruments at length appear to 
sruggle into'order, and gradually to emancipate themselves frout 
the general discord ; this effect continues to increase, till at the 
fiat of the Almighty, “ Let there be light, and there was light,” 
the while barid biirsts forth in the most splendid and theillin 
harmony. Great, however, as the composer has shewn bimeelf 
in many parts‘of ‘this sublime oratorio, he suffers his genius oc- 
casionally. to descend to silly. triflings, such as a musical imita- 
tion of the. hounding of the stag, the creeping of the worm, 
Sic. &c. As long as musical imitation is géneral and distant, 
the effect is, good; but.when it descends, to particulars, it is’ 
always trifling, often; absurd... The, general conception..of a 
storm may be-conveyed.in the grandest music, but any attempt to 
give the lightning and the Abana in particular imitations: will 
always be ridiculous.. 

In his'private life, Haydn appears to have been both: moral 
and a religious man. At the age of seventy-eight, he died at 
Vienna, during: the attack of that capital by the French in 1809, 
The account of his death is not without interest. 


“On my return to the Austrian capital, I have to inform you, my 
dear friend, that) the larva of Haydn. has also quitted us. . That 
great. man no longer exists, exceptin our memory. I have often 
told you, that he was become extremely weak before he entered 
his seventy-eighth year. It was the last of his life. No sooner did 
he approach). his. piano-forte, than the vertigo returned, and his 
hands quitted the keys to take up the rosary, that last consolation.’” 

“« The war broke out between Austria‘and France. This intele 
ligence roused Haydn and exhausted the remnant of his ago 


“ He was contin uiring fer news; he went every moe 
ment to his piano, an pom psi vith the small thread of voice which 


he yet retained ; 
‘ God preserve the emperor !’ 


tbe French aris wivanced mith sgn strides At length, on 
the.n to a reached Schénbruan, half 
leagues. distance from Heydo's hile garden, they fired, the. poh 


"Por. Vili. JULY, 1817. 
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morning, fifteen hundred cannon.shot, within two yards of bis 
house, upon Vienna, the town which he so much loved. The old 
man’s imagination represented it as given up to fire and sword. 
Four bombs fell close to his house. His two servants ran to him, 
full of terror. The old man, rousing himself, got up from his easy 
chair, and with a dignified air, demanded ;‘* Why this terror? 
Know that no disaster can come where Haydn is” A convulsive 
shivering prevented him from proceeding, and he was carried te 
his bed On the 26th of May, his strength diminished sensibly. 
Nevertheless, having caused himself to be carried to his pigno, 
sung thrice, as loud as he was able: 


* God preserve the emperor?” 


It was the song of the swan. While at the piano, he fell into a 
kind of stupor, and, at last, expired on the morning of the 31st, 
aged seventy-eight years and two months, __ 

‘* Madame de Kurzbeck, at the moment. of the occupation of 
Vienna, had entreated him to allow of his being removed to her 
house in the interior of the city: he thanked her, but declined 
leaving his beloved retreat. 

“ Haydn was buried at Gumpendorff, as a private individual. 
Tt is said, however, that prince Esterhazy intends to erect a mo- 
nument to him. , 

“ A few weeks after his death, Mozart’s requiem was performed 

in honour of him, in the Scotch church. | I ventured into the city, 
to attend this ceremony. I saw there some generals and adminis- 
trators of the French army, who appeared affected with the Joss 
which the arts had just sustained. I recognized the accents of my 
native land, and spoke to several of them; and, among others, to 
an amiable man, who wore that day the uniform of the Institute of 
France, which I thought very elegant. 

* A similar respect was paid to the memory of Haydn at Bres- 
lau, and at the Conservatoire of Paris, where a hymn of Cheru- 
bini’s composition was performed. The words are insipid, as usual ; 
but the musie is worthy of the great man whom it'celebrates. >) 

* During al his life, Haydn was very religious. Without 
assuming the preacher, it may be said, that his talent was increased 
by his sincere faith in the truths of religion. At the commence- 
ment of all his scores, the following words are described: 


In nomine Domini, | 
or, Soli Deo gloria, 
and at the conclusion of all of them is written < 

Laus Deo. 


_ « When, in composing, he felt the erdour of his imaginatios 
decline, or was stopped by some insurmountable éifficalty, he ® 
from the piano-forte, and began to run over his rotary. He® 
that he never“found this atiethod fail. “When 1 was emph 
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upon the Creation,’ said he, ‘I felt myself so penetrated with 
religious feeling, that, before I sat down to the piano-forte; a 

to —s with comnestnen, shat he would enable me to praise 
worthily.’ 

“4 Haydn’ ’s heir is @ blacksmith, to whom he has left $8,000 
florins in paper, deducting 12,000, which he bequeathed to ‘his two 
faithful servants.. His manuscripts were sold by, auction, and pute 
chased by prince Esterhazy: 

“ Prince Lichtenstein was desirous of having our composer's eld 
parrot, of which many wonderful-stories were told. | When he was 
younger, it was said, he sung and spoke several Jangueges, and 
people would have it, that he had been instructed by his master. 
The astonishment of the blacksmith, when he saw the parrot sold 
for 1,400 florins, diverted all who were'present at the sale: I do 
not know who purchased his watch. It was given to him by admiral 
Nelson, who called upon: him, when he passed through Vienna, 
and asked him to make him a present of one of his pens, begging 
him to accept, in return, the watch he had worn in so many en- 
gagements.”” P, 312. 


The remainder of the volume before us, contains the life of 
that secoud great genius of the modern school of; music, Mo- 
zat. He was born at Saltzburg,, in January, 1756... Lis. fa- 
ther was an excellent violin player; and was sub-director. of the 
Prince's chapel. At the age of three, his love for music began 
to appear, at four lie could play minuets, and at five he aivented 
little musical pieces, which he would play to ‘his father. . When 
he was six years old, he was exhibited at the principal courts of 
Germany as a‘musical prodigy. In April, 1761, Mozart came 
to England, and during his residence here, when he was only 
eight years ‘old, he composed six sonatas, which were engraved 
in London . and dedicated to the Queen. 

While a boy he was taken to Rome, where he heard the’ ce- 
lebrated Miserere in the Sistine chapel, which is petlornaed 
once on Ash-Wednesnay,.and twice, in Passion week. . The 
Pope’s musicians are forbidden to give copies of this extraordinary 
composition under pain of excommunication. Mozart however 
was determined to commit it to memory, and on his return, to 
the inn, actually wrote it down. He attended afterwards on 
Passion week, and corréctéed bis ¢épy.’ ‘This ‘circumstance “a 
cited much conversation at Rome, ‘and by many was’ tho 
wholly incredible, ‘till they were Convinced ‘by the boy’s nets 
the whole piece through at 4 public concert. The difficulty of 
this task’ will be esteémed the greater, when the’ peculiar cere- 


monies atteriding the Mond ten of the Miserere’ a are taken itito 
consideration, 


** In this chapel, hes: are usually not less sp thistystore 
¢ 2 voices, 
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voices, without an organ, er any other instrument to accompany or 
support them. The establishment reached its highest perfection 
about the commencement of the eighteenth century. Since that 
time, the salaries of the singers at the pope’s chapel having 
remained nominally the same, and consequently being really much 
diminished, while the epera was rising in estimation, and 
singers obtained premiums, before unknown, the Sixtine chapel 
has gradually lost the talents it originally possessed. 

“ The Miserere, which is performed there twice in passion-week, 
and which produces such an effect upon strangers, was composed, 
alyout two hundred years since, by Ceagents Allegri, a descendant 
of Antonio Allegri, better known by the name of Correggio. At 
the moment of its coummencement, the pope and cardinals prostrate 
themselves. The light of the tapers. illumimes the representation 
of the last judgment, painted by Michael Angelo, on the wall witlr 
which the altar is connected. As the service proceeds, the tapers 
are extinguished, one after the other, and the impression produced 
by the figures of the damned, painted with terrific power, by 
Michael Angelo, is increased in awfulness, when théy are dimly 
seen by the pale light of the last tapers. When the service is on 
the point of concluding, the leader, who beats the time, renders 
it imperceptibly slower ; the singers diminish the volume of their 
voices, and the sinner, confounded before the waoay’ of his God, 
and prostrated: before his threne, seems to await in silenee his fina? 
doom. 

« The sublime: effect of this composition depends, as it appears, 
on the manner in which it is sung, and the place in which it is 
performed. There is a kind of traditional khowledge, by which 
the pope’s singers are taught certain De of managing their voices, 
so as to produce the greatest effect, and which it is impossible to 
express by notes. ‘Their singing possesses all the qualities which 
render music affecting. The same meledy is repeated to all the 
verses of the psalm, but the music, though similar in the masses, is 
not so in the details. It is accordingly easy to be understood, 
without being tiresome. ‘The peculiarity of the Sixtine chapel, 
consists in accelerating or retardmg the time in certain expressions, 
in swelling or diminishing the voice according to the sense of the 
words, and in singing some of the verses with more animation than 
others.” P. 357. | 


All these circumstances, as M.: Bombet justly remarks, in- 
crease our astonishment at the exploit of young Mozart, in so 
faithfully committing the music of this.celebrated piece to his 
memory. After this, at Milan, when only fourteen, Mozart 
composed an opera, called Mithridates, which was so great a. 
favourite in that city that it was performed twenty successive. 
nights. At this early age, musical honours descended in °pro- 
fusion on the young composer. He was elected member of 
Musical Academies, aiid the Pope conferred upon him the 

knighthood 
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knighthood of the “ Golden Militia.” In 1780, he repaired to 


Vienna, and there fixed himself fer the remainder of his life. 
Mozart wrote nine Italian and three German operas. The 

most celebrated of the former is Don Juan, which has re- 

cently been performed with so much applause in this metro- 


polis. ‘The overtare was composed under very remarkable cir- — 


cumstances. Mozart was much addicted to trifling amusement, 
and was accustomed te indulge himself in that too common at- 
tendant upon superior talent, procrastination. The general 
«ehearsal of this opera bad taken place, aud the evening before 
the first performauce had arrived, but not a note of the over- 
ture was written. At about eleven.at night Mozart came home, 
and desired his wife te make hime some punch, and to stay with 
him to keep him awake. Accordingly, when he began to write, 
she began to tell him fairy tales and odd stories, which made 
him laugh, and by the very exertion preserved him from slee 
The punch, however, made him so drowsy, that he could on 
write while his wife was talking, and dropped asleep as soon as 
she ceased. He was at last so fatigued by these unnatural ef- 
forts, that he persuaded his wife to suffer him to sleep for an 
hour. He slept however for two hours, and at five o'clock in the 
morning she again awakened him. He had appointed his music 
copiers to come at seven, and when they arrived, the overture 
was finished. It was played without a rehearsal, and was justly 
applauded as a brilliant and a grand composition. We ought at 
the same time to say, that some very sagacious critics have dis- 
covered the passages, in the composition of which Mozart dropt 
asleep, and those where he was suddenly awakened. 

The bodily trame of Mozart was tender and exquisitely sen- 
siple; ill health soon overtook him, and brought with it a me- 
lanchely approaching to despondency. A very short time before 
his death, whieh took place wheu he was only thirty six, he 
composed that celebrated Requiem, which, by an extraordinary 
presentiment of his owu dissolution, he considered as written 
for his own funeral. | 


“ One day, when he was plunged in a profound reverie, he 
heard a carriage stop at his door. A stranger was announced, who 
requested to speak to him. A person was introduced, handsomely 
dressed, of dignified, and impressive manners. ‘I have been com- 
missioned, Sir, by a man of considerable importance, to call 
you.’—‘ Who is he?’ interrupted Mozart.—‘* He does not wish to 
be known’—*‘ Well, what does he want ?’?—‘ He has just lost a 
person whom he tenderly loved, and whose memory will be eter- 
nally dear to him. He is desirous of annually commemorating 
this mournful event by a solemn service, for which he requests you 
$0 compose a Heguicm.” Mozart was forcibly struck by this dis- 

course, 
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course, by the grave manner in which it was uttered, and by the 
air of nystery in which the whole was involved.. He engaged to 
write the Reguiem. The stranger continued, ‘ Employ all your 
genius on this work; it is destined for a connoisseur.’ —‘* So much 
the better..—‘ What time do you require ??——* A month.’—‘ Very 
well: in a month's time I shal! retura.— What price do you set on 
your work ?’—* A hundred ducats.’ The stranger counted them 
on the table, and disappeared. 

“Mozart remained lost in thought for some time; he then 
suddenly called for pen, ink, and paper, and, in spite of his wife’s 
entreaties, began to write. This rage for composition continued 
several days; he wrote day and night, with an ardour-which seemed 
continually to increase ; but his constitution, already in a state of 
great debility, was unable tosupport this enthusiasm: one morning, 
he fell senseless, and was obliged to suspend his work. ‘Two or 
three days after, when his wife sought to divert his mind from the 
gloomy presages which occupied it, he said to her abruptly: ‘ It 
is certain that I am writing this Requiem for myself; it will serve 
for my funeral service.’ Nothing could remoye this impression 
from his mind, 

‘* As he went on, he felt his strength diminish from day to day, 
and the score advanced slowly. The month which he had fixed, 
being expired, the stranger again made his appearance. ‘ I have 
found it impossible,’ said Mozart, ‘ to keep my word’—* Do not 
give yourself any uneasiness,’ replied the stranger; ‘ what further 
time do you require?’—* Another month. The work has interested 
me more than I expected, and I have extended it much beyond 
what I at first designed.’—* In that case, it is but just to increase 
the premium ; here are fifty ducats more.’—‘ Sir,’ said Mozart, 
with increasing astonishment, ‘who, then, are you?’—* That is 
nothing to the purpose ; in a month’s time I shall return.’ 

‘* Mozart immediately called one of his servants, and ordered 
him to follow this extraordinary personage, and find out who he 
was ; but the man failed for want of skill, and returned without 
being able to trace him. 

“Poor Mozart was then persuaded that he was no ordinary 
being: that he had a connection with the other world, and was 
sent to announce to him his approaching end. He applied himself 
with the more ardour to his Tales which he regarded as the 
most durable monument of his genius. While thus employed, lie 
was seized with the most alarming fainting fits, but the work was at 
length completed before the expiration of the month. At the time 
appointed, the stranger returned, but Mozart was no more. 

** His career was as brilliant as it was short. He died before he 
had completed his thirty-sixth year; but in this short space of time 


he has acquired a name which will neyer perish, so long as feeling 
hearts are to be found.’’ P. 404, 


It appears from his Letters, that with Haydn M. Bombet was 
personally acquainted. ‘The accuracy, therefore, of his state- 
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ments may generally be relied upon. A few trifting errors are 
pointed out by the author of the notes, who appears to be @ 
person of considerable knowledge an ‘the science of harmeny.! 
Both the Professor and the Amateur wilt find in these memoirs’ 
a source of considerable amusement and information. We could 
have wished that some irrelevant matter had been omitted, Which 
is too much of the sentimental order to suit an English reader. 
To bring the sister Arts of Music and Painting into a still closer 
tnion, M. Bombet draws an ingenious comparison between the 
merits of the celebrated Musicians and Painters. He first 
classes Haydu with ‘Tintoretto, and then proceeds to draw the 
parallel through the remainder. ’ 


i) Pip a and bare the Raphaels of musi¢ 
Ante Maga wat. 

Paesiel O werdeovss $8 eb tkcdidéde ui 
Durante ith ih: Ne ae da Vinci 
Hasse ....cccces-sceossesseeceees UDENS 
Handel... ......s00s0seessseeeeee Michael Angelo 
Galuppi ...ccocee+oscee see eer eee bASSANO 
Seite MiGh chin shidatiad aeons Caracei 
Gluck 690 cee ese 14 ébaesaseces ones CATAVAGEIO 
PiCCIi cose sovcces+orccdevesees b1tiAR 
Sacchini.,.. te eeeee gee eed ene eeeeers Correggio j 
WidMecdesantesebenerr <i neereleN Bartolommee 
A If OBB ..cinee cove +o.2do0e seoogeeete HADEDO 
Zingarel lice scores sre seossrseeees Uerchino 
MayePseoces cess seseveseeeeseeearlo Maratti 
Mozart... ccocce.++sececccesseooeLominichino.” P. $0}. 


To this comparative view of the Painters and Musicians we 
should be inclined to add one pair more, between whom, both 
for boldness of conception, and for an union of nutural sublimity 
and tenderness, the parallel will completely hold—Pureel and 
Poussin. } 

We cannot omit arather ingenious, though fanciful, enlargement 
of the idea of the blind man “ that scarlet was like the sound of a 
trampet,” which the author of the notes has brought forward. 
He carries the analogy. between the senses of sight and’ heating 
through all the colours and all the instruments. 


** Wind Instruments. Stringed Instruments, i 
Trombone Deep Red Violin Pink 
Trumpet Scarlet Viola Rose... , 
Clarionette Orange Violoncello Red e iu) 
Oboe Yellow Double bass { Deep abi aaa 


Ito) Deep Yellow ” 
Bassoon (Alto) Deep weep 
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Wind Instruments. 


Flute Sky ae 
Diapason Deeper Blue 
Double Diapasion Purple 
Horn Violet 


“ The sinfonia in the Creation, which represents the rising of the 
sun, is an exemplification of this theory.’ In the commencement 
of this piece, our attention is attracted by a soft streaming note 
from the violins, which is scarcely discernible, till the rays of 
sound which issue from the second violin, diverge into the chord of 
the second, to which is gradually imparted a greater fulness of co- 
Jour as the violas and violoncellos steal in with expanding har- 
mony. 

“« At the fifth bar, the oboes begin to shed their yellow lustre, 
while the flute silvers the mounting rays of the violin. As the 
notes continue ascending to the highest point of brightness, the 
orange, the scarlet, and the purple, unite in the increasing spleh- 
dour; and the glorious orb at length appears refulgent with all the 
brightest beams of harmony.” P. 256. ~ iets, | 


If there be no truth, there is certainly some little ingenuity in 
this table of parallels: Its author appears indeed desitous, in 
more instances than one, of carrying the power of Music beyond 
their usual sphere, and suffers his imagination to get the better 
of his sense. If he would engage the attention of the Amateur, 


or secure the respect of the Professor, he must indulge. himself 
less in these ingenious vagaries, ° + seen soo SBI : 





Art. III. Christian Unity doctrinally and historically consi- 
dered, in Eight Sermons, preached before the University of 
Oxford in the Year 1816, at the Lecture ponte by the late 
Ree. J. Bampton, M.A. Canon of Salisbury. By John 
Hume Spry, ‘iM .4. Vicar of Hanburu, Staffordshire, and 
Minister of Christ Church, Birmingham. pp. 465. 10s. 6d. 
Oxford, printed ; Rivingtons, London. 1817, ' 


THE subject of these Lectures would at any time have excited 
a great degree of attention, among those who take interest in 
theological discussion, Christian unity is in itself so completely 
essential to the preservation of Christian faith ;—it has so power- 
ful an influetice both‘on the form and substance of religion ; that 
intelligent men must have been’ always desirous to examine its true 
nature and extent, and to define it with clearness and precision 
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But in these days of confusion and schism, when all correct and 
primitive notions .of Church-governmeut are utterly discarded by. 
a large proportion of the world, the subject assuines an unusual de- 
gree of dignity and importance. It is one, which ought to be press- 
ed on the serious consideration of every professor of the Gospel, not 
merely as a matter of expediency and decorum, but as affecting the 
very existence of true Religion upon earth, and by consequence, 
involving both the temporal and eternal interests of mankind. In 
this light the subject has been treated in ‘the volume before us. 
The author has examined the nature of Christian unity as a point 
of doctrine, and as a principle of practice. He has confirmed 
his observations and arguments by historical testimony, and by a 
valuable body of quotatious from the most distinguished writers : 
and has applied the whole discussion, in the happiest manuer, to 
the instruction of the younger part of his audience, for whose bene- 
fit, unquestionably, the Lecture’was principally designed. The 
work, however, may be studied by proficients in divinity with 
improvement and delight. It exhibits the operations of a clear 
and sober understanding, engaged in explaining a subject which 
it has completely mastered, and endued with no ordinary powers 
of composition, illustration, and argument. It abounds with a 
certain spirit of gravity, temperance and discrimination, no less 
congenial to the feelings of a Philosopher, than to those of an ine 
telligent- Divine ; and the application of the whole to the present 
state of religious sentiment in England, is so just and natural, 
and calculated to obviate so many destructive errors, that we can- 
not too strenuously commend the book to the respect and atten- 
tion of the world. 

* Jn’ the first Lecture, which is of course an introduction to the 
rest, some leading principles and distinctions are laid down. 
‘Mr. Spry maintains that as, on the one hand, Christian unity im- 
plies much more than a tie of mutual affection, so, on the other, 
it does not require an entire conformity of opinion. For this 
could uever be obtained. ‘The fundamental doctrines of Chris- 
tianity must indeed be preserved, or unity is at once destrayed ; 
but ov minor points, it is manifest, some variety of opinién may 
be allowed. Jn order to give the clearest view of the subject, the 
author then refers us to the original establishment of the Church. 
The congregation of one hundred and twenty persons, who met 
together afier our Lord’s ascension, aud were increased on the 
day of Pentecost by the addition of “ three thousand souls,” con- 
stituted the first Christian Church. From this Church the Apostles 
weit forth, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, to establish 
pther churches on the'same model. p 
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“« There was then, from the first, a common bond of dnion, by 
which Christians, in every part of the world, were formed into 
one society. Each individual was a member of some particular 
congregation, under its own pastor; that. congregation was con. 
nected with others in the same Church, by the superintending au- 
thority of one bishop; and all these episcopal Churches were su- 
berdinate to one head, even Jesus Christ the author of that 
faith, which they all professed ; the founder of that kingdom, of 
which they considered themselves to form a part; the fountain of 
that spiritual power, ‘ by which the whole body of the Church is 
governed.’ ” P,16, — 


Having thus very judiciously directed our attention to the prie 
mitive Church, as affording a perfect example of Christian unity, 
in the proper sense of the words, the author proceeds te lay down 
certain characteristics by which the true Church of Christ may 
be distinguished. ‘These are, the preservation of that form of 
government which was established by the Apostles, and the main- 
tenance of that peculiar system of faith and worship, which our 
Lord and his Apostles taught. These points are essential to 
Christian unity : and by virtue of these, the whole body of Christ 
is to be accounted one, although scattered throughout the world 
in wational or provincial churches. A difference may exist in 
that part of their rittial which is of human authority only, or 
in the interpretation of such doctrines and opmions as do not 
affeet the fundamental principles of Christianity. But in all essen- 
tial pomts they must be perfectly jomed together im “ the-same 
mind, and im the same judgment,” or Christian unity is not pre- 
served. 

‘The evils that have arisen from a false conception of Unity, 
and the necessity of understanding distinctly what is meant by 
that expression, as applied to religious matters, cannot be better 
explained than in the following passage of the first Lecture : 


‘© Where the Lord of the vineyard has sowed wheat, the enemy 
has contrived to scatter tares; and so artfully has the work of dis- 
order and destruction been carried on, that every motive to chari 
has been made an occasion of dissention ; the gracious plan, whi 
was intended to secure the interchange of brotherly love and kind. 
ness between every individual, and every congregation of Chris- 
tians throughout the world, has become itself the subject of con- 
troversy, and the cause of division ; and the fietcest contentions have 
arisen out of the discussion of those very essentials of unity, which 
vere ordained to be the ties of mutual harmony and peace. So 
far has the evil proceeded, that the true nature of Christian unity 
has been lost sight of ; men have disputed about the different com- 
penenh parts of the common bond of Christians, till its chatacter, 
as @ whole, has been forgotten; and the subject itself has been 
deemed rather matter of speculation, than of practical utility. = 
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golden chain, by which the great Author and «Finisher of our 
faith intended to connect evéry individual who bore his name with 
each other, and with himself, has been removed, link by link, until 
what remains of it is wholly incompetent to the purpose for which 
it was framed ; while the very persons, who, with fretful impatience, 
have cast away the bonds of their Master and Lord, as if conscious 
of the necessity and importance of the wnion thus rashly dissolved, 
have endeavoured ineffectually to supply its place by inventions of 
their own. | ) ) . 5 ali 

“ The miserable inefficacy of these efforts fully.proves the vanity 
and danger of interfering with the ordinances of God; they have 
hitherto produced nothing, but a2 mixture without concord ; a com- 
bination, without harmony ; ‘a seeming agreement, without a st 
point of real union. The utmost whieh has been éffected, 
amounted only to a short-lived dissimulation of cherished’ antipa 
thies; a cloak of friendship, assumed to conceal opinions, views, 
and interests never to be reconciled; which those, whom some 
temporary object induces to ‘suppress for the moment, appear to 
compromise, only that they may be able ultimately to erforeé 
them, with inereased authority. If this be Christian unity, how 
shall the earnest prayer of Christ be accomplished by its establish- 
ment? or wherein will his Church have attamed to that singleness 
of views and interests, of principles and affections, of nature and 
of essence, which must have beer the object of its Divine fourider, 
when he intreated, that, as hé was one with his Father, and his 
Father with him, even so alf his disciples thight be one also.’ The 
question may be left to answer itself. But since the great advér- 
sary of our holy religion has so far prevailed, as to introduce dis 
sention ander the semblance of unity, and mutual disagreement 
under that ef peace; it becomes us to be aware of his devices, 
prepared to resist them, and, if it\please God, to check their pro- 
gress. This cannot be effectually done, until we have obtained & 
clear view of that entire system of harmony and love, which our 
Lord himself intended to establish; that we may distinguish’ the 
spurious union, which it beeomes every ore, in his own place and 
station, strenuously to combat, from that gentine blessing, which 
~y be the object of our earnest wishes, our cofitinaal pursuit.” 

4 28, } , 


In furtherance of this important design, the author proceeds, 
in his second Lecture, to consider the atility and importance of 
the Christian Priesthood, as au instrament of Umty. . Hevproves 
that the Church origmally possessed'a form of government 
liar to itself, and perfectly dependent of the civil institutions of 
the countries in which it might happen to be established: “He 
proves also that the authority of the Apostles, as pastors and 
guardians of the Church, was quite distinct from their miraculous 
powers, and was designed to be perpetual. That they took cog- 
nizance of the opinions and practice of their disciples; aur 
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them, if o¢ecasion required, by spiritual censures, and by exclusion 
from spiritual privileges. That in addition to this judicial autho- 
rity, they performed the offices of the priesthood ; and assumed 
the power of confirmation and ordination, as peculiar to their 
own order. Such, exclusive of especial gifts and graces, was 
their ordinary authority as rulers of the Church of Christ ; aud 
this authority they committed to others, who were to act as their 
successors. The Episcopal form of government, therefore, was 
of Apostolic institution ; and nothing has occurred since the pro- 
mulgatioa of the Gospel, to invalidate the authority of that govera- 
ment, or to diminish its necessity. At the close of this Lecture, 
the author, with great temperance and judgment, repels that im- 
putation so frequently cast upon the English Clergy, that they 
endeavour, after the example of Popish priests, to mculcate a 
blind submission to themselves, as to infallible guides. 


“ The Church of England,” says Mr. Spry, ‘‘ makes no pre- 
tence herself to such infallibility ; she requires no such submission. 
Her priesthood is composed of men, who far from presuming to 
lord it over God’s heritage, are well aware that they also are com- 

with infirmities; and, if they desire to be highly esteemed 
in love, of those whom they are appointed to teach, seek not this 
tribute as due to their personal merit or holiness, but for the sake 
of that work, to which they have been ordained. 

“ But though ready to confess that their treasure is committed 
to them ‘ in earthen vessels,’ and that ‘the excellency of the 
power is of God,’ and not of themselves, they know from whom 
they have received it: and while they deeply feel the awful re- 
sponsibility under which they are bound to dispense it, for the edi- 
fying of those entrusted to their superintendance, they claim to be 
considered as the * ambassadors of Christ.’ They desire to be 
obeyed no farther than their directions are founded upon the re- 
vealed word of God; but they fearlessly declare, that, within 
these limits, they have a legitimate authority, which no man can 


or disobey, but at the fearful hazard of his displeasure 
from whim it is derived. 


“ They therefore deem themselves empowered, nay bound, to 
‘ reprove, rebuke, and exhort,’ with all authority; to preserve, 
as far as in them lies, ‘ the faith once delivered to the saints’ in all 
its primitive purity ; to persuade their flocks to mutual love and to 
good works, to maintain ‘ the unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace,’ and to dwell together as brethren, in the profession of one 
common religion, in the nourishment of one common hope, in 
dutiful obedience to those who have the rule over them, as com- 
missioned by him, who alone is ‘head over all things to the 
Church,’ even Christ Jesus. 
“ Considering themselves to be the appointed guardians of Chris- 
tian unity, they must labour to support it; but while, in imita- 
oil tion 
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tion of thore from whom their authority has been transmitted, they 
‘ fight the good fight of faith,’ as soldiers of Jesus Christ; it is to 
be hoped, that they will-ever remember, that ‘ the weapons of 
their warfare are not carnal.’ . 

«« They are the ministers of him, who was not sent ‘ to 
men’s lives, but to save them ;’ and therefore, although it behoves 
them patiently to argue with the doubting, firmly to remonstrate 
against error, and boldly to reprove the gainsayer and the blas- 
phemer ; still there is a point, beyond which they have no license 
to proceed ; and they who, unconvinced by their arguments, or 
uninfluenced by their exhortations, prefer to walk in the way which 
their own conscientious, though, as we believe, mistaken views of 
Christianity incline them to pursue, must be left to his judgment, 
who ‘ knoweth whereof we are made, and considereth that we are 
but dust.” P. 66. 


We cannot, however, dismiss the second Lecture, without 
directing, the attention of our readers to Notes.xxvi. and xxx. 
The latter of these consists of two very clear and argumentative 
passages from “ Hobart’s Apology for the Apostolic order, and 
its advocates,” a book which deserves. the diligent examination 
of every student in Theology. The twenty-sixth note conipri 
an admirable view of the argument against the validity of presby- 
terian ordination, which has frequently been defended on. the au- 
thority of a passage of St. Paul, 1 ‘Tim, iv. 14... We have never 
seen this argument so neatly compressed, and placed in so clear 
a light, as by Mr. Spry in the note beforeus. __ naan ee 

In the nest Sermon it is maintained, that agreement. in Faith 
and Doctrine is essential to Unity. If it be granted. that God 
has revealed his will to mankind, it follows that this revelation 
admits only of one precise and definite meaning. For nothi 
discordant, or in any degree equivocal, can proceed from a Being 
of infinite perfections, However, then, either from ignorance or 
prejudice, men may differ from each other in the interpretation of 
Scripture, the sense of that Scripture can be. but one, _ As 
is “one Lord,” so is there ** one Faith.” To affirm that men 
professing different articles of Faith, can be joined together in 
Christian unity, is an absolute contradiction, "They may enter- 
tain towards each other the most cordial sentiments of affection 
and good will, but this alone will not constitute Christian unity, 
No unity existed between the good Samaritan and the. woundec 
Jew, but the Jew was not the less an object of benevolence and 
coupassion. oe “ int} 
It is indeed impossible to. conceive, that real unity can exist 
without the one faith is preserved ; and all attempts to promote it 
by stifling controversies, and concealing breaches which we can 
not heal; by unwarrantable compromises, or mere bxtatnal ¢on- 
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ciliation ; will either wholly fail, or will. produce, at best, a tem- 
porary union, by the permanent sacrifice of truth. The history. of 
eighteen centuries hag s proved to all who ure inclined to 
learn wisdom from experience, that there can be no real concord 
among Christians, but that which is built, as the unanimity. of the 
first converts at Jerusalem was, upon a stedfast adherence to the 
doctrine and fellowship of the Gospel.” . P. 97. 


Tn the fourth Lecture, Mr. Spry inquires how far agreement 
in modes of worship is essential to unity. ‘The first mention, he 
observes, which is made in St,. Luke’s narrative of Christians, as 
a connected body, is accompanied. by a clear. indication of. the 
principles of their union, “ ‘They continued stendiastly im the 
Apostles’ doctrine and fellowship, and wy breaking of bread, and 
m prayers.” Hence it appears, that the use of the sume sacra- 
nents, and of the same public devotions, prevailed among the 
first professors of the Gospel; and ‘the conclusion js obvious, 
that they must also prevail in all subsequent ages, if Christian 
wnity is to be preserved. Every Church “possesses authority to 
decree rites and ceremonies for the regulation of its own worship, 
but this does not extend tothe enactment of any thing contrary 
to God's’ written word: “Where this limitation is scrupulously 
observed, the members of each Church are bound to conform to 
the rules {aid down for their observance ; and every wilful’ and 
systematic departure from such rules, involves a breach of Chris- 
tian unity. “If men break the bond of unity,” says Hooker, 
“ whereby the body of the Church is aie and kuit in one, as 
they do which wilfully forsake all external communion with saints 
in holy exercises, pnrely and “orderly established in the Church, 
this is to separate themselves by schism.” [See Note tx.] In 
this sermon, also, the argument for an established form of prayer 
is clearly stated, and brought home, we should think, to the com- 
prehension of every one, who is disposed to give the subject’ an 
impartial hearing. Some slight alteration in the arrangement’ of 
this discourse, might perbaps render the whole more regular and 
perspicuous. As the Sacraments are ordinances which ‘eyer 
Christian Church is bound to maintain, it would seem natural to 
consider them in the first instance, and then to explain the autho- 
— of the Church to decree rites aid ceremonies ‘1 matters of 
mferior moment. According to this suggestion the latter part of 
the Lecture, from page 124 to 137, would be placed first, and 
the former part from page 112 to 124, would follow in its course. 
This point, however, may reasonably admit of a question } and 
aid we have so bigh av opimion of the clearness of Mr. Spry’s 
eonoeptions, and the solidity of his judgment, that we feebvery 
difficent in attempting ‘to ‘correct him. : diise Ye 

‘The fifth. Leciure is highly important. — it pets: 
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of disunion, and presents such a view of the subject, as can hardly 
fail to carry conviction to the minds. of sober and intelligent mea.; 
The favourite topics, we know, of those who dissent from our 
established Church, are the corruption of her doctrine and the 
negligence of'her clergy. It appears, however, from the rec ods 
of the Apostolical. Church, that schism has reared its head, 
where no such causes could possibly exist. ‘The Church of Co- 
riuth was disturbed ‘by schismatical teachers,’ when it was under 
the persoval superintendance of St. Paul himself.’ ‘The causes 
of disunion, therefore, will not be found ia the nature of Chris- 
tianity, ior in the frailties and defects of its: teachers, but rather 
in those haughty and carnal Spe pe of human nature, which 
it is the object of the Gospel to rectify and restrain, It is to the 
pride of superior wisdom, and to the conceit of super-eminent 
holiness, that schism may for the most part be ultimately ascribeds 
Hence men are Jed to imagine that they are doing God ‘service, 
while in reality they “ are carnal; and walk asmen.” — 


“¢ The proper line of discrimination however must: be carefully 
drawn, that due credit for conscientious motives may be given:to 
many who have separated from the Church; that ample allowances 
may be made for prejudices of education, and for all the: various 
circumstances which give a tone and colour to human opinion,, and 
often imperceptibly bias the judgment, and prevent the free exere 
tion of the reasoning faculty.; We may humbly hope, that a mer- 
ciful God, who knows whereof we are made, and Send ‘can mar 
the operation of those secret springs which actuate the.cenduct of 
individuals, will Jeok with an. eye of merey upon all who so wander 
from his fold. ;, and. thus hoping, we.shall remember that. be whe 
tanght.us ‘mot to judge op set at ngage our brother,’ taught. us 
also to desire and to seek the good of all. In our conduct therefore 
and demeanour towards individuals, whatever may be their. religior 
opinions or, profession, we are to hold the truth in love.;. neither 
compromising it from tenderness to those by whom. it.:is a: 
nor tempted by ourzeal for its support to forget the great, duty of 
charity, For though.the Scriptures declare that all divisions among 
Christians originally spring from. the same evil root of pride, yet 
divisions once produced may be perpetuated upon less pa ede 
principles; and however, the, first, authors. mae or. schi 
may be amenable to that fearful, woe prdced ig By ny A 
himself against those who cayse offences; yet we trust that many, 
whom their persuasions or example may have ger error ;.. 
who have received it as an hereditary possession, and seem | 
to have possessed the: opportunity or the of emanci 
themselves from those prejudices, in which, education. and habe 
have involved them; may be exempted from much ‘of t ir gui 
end their condemnation... But. be this as it may, our duty cagnot 
be mistaken ; ‘ as,far ag licth,in.us, we must live peaceably’ with 
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such persons, though we condemn their errors ; and while we core 
tend earnestly for the discipline as well as doctrine of the Church, 
as becomes its appointed guardians; in the true spirit of Christiaw 
charity, we should never cease to pour forth our earnest prayers 
to God, that he would be pleased torecall them to thetruth,” P. 152. 


Disdaining, then, all intention of censuring the mofives of 
ethers, Mr. S. proceeds to consider the circumstances which have 
produced so many divisions in the Church, since the Reforma- 
tion. ‘The foreign Reformers, he justly observes, were in the first 
instance impressed with an high veneration for the Church of 
England ; but being compelled, as they thought, by circumstances 
to deviate from it, they soon became enamoured of their own 
work. In their zeal against Popery, they thought it necessary to 
abjure every rite, ordinance, and institution, which had ever ex- 
isted in the Church of Rome. Thus episcopal government was 
superseded ; Calvin’s Catechism was substituted for that of the 
Church of England ; the Liturgy was hastily renounced ; and a 
rooted opinion was formed that in “ Geneva atone God’s word 
was truly preached.” Multitudes of English Protestants, who 
had fled to the Continent during the reign of Queen Mary, re- 
turned from exile on the accession of her sister, fraught with alk 
the doctrines and sentiments of the Genévan school, and soon 
began to disturb the peace of that “ soundest portion of the Re- 
formation,” which had beeu established by Cranmer and Ridley. 


** Such was the origin of that fatal discord, which from that 
time continued to trouble the Church, and had once nearly ef- 
fected its destruction. ‘The introduction of a purer doctrine, of @ 
more scriptural liturgy, and a more efficient discipline, were the 
professed objects of its first promoters; and in charity we must 
suppose that they were persuaded, that the alterations for which 
they contended were real improvements ; we must believe them to 
have been sincere in their intentions, though mistaken in their con- 
duct. But had their zeal been tennierod by discretion, .had they 
duly weighed the value of that humble mind, which thinks so- 
berly of itself and its own attainments, surely they would not have 
refused to sacrifice their own private fancies to the collective wise 
dom of those who had the rule over them. Had they considered, 
that the peace of the Church is not to be wantonly disturbed, and 
that the guilt and punishment of strife and division will ever at- 
tach to those who unnecessarily resist established authority, would 
they not at least have hesitated, before they suffered their intem 
tate epposition to appointments confessedly lawful, to involve 
them in a responsibility so tremendous.” P. 166. 


We should extract all the remaining pages of this admirable 
Lecture, if we were only to consult our own inclination and 
taste 
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taste. It displays; within a short compass, a profound and 
extensive knowledge of history, and is singularly adapted to the 
edification of the present age. If men were better acquainted 
with the annals of their religion; if they were accustomed to 
trace up heresy aud schism to their very source ; and to examine 
the conduct of those, who in various ages have exerted them- 
selves in the subversion of religious harmony and peace; much 
would already be effected towards the restoration of unity, and 
the correction of delusive opinions on the subject. For whe- 
ther we look to that false apostle who opposed St. Paul at 
Corinth, orto Arius, who divided the Christian world; whe- 
ther we contemplate the character of Cartwright, of Brown, 
or of Baxter: whether we listen to the rhapsodies of Hugh 
Peters, or of George Whitfield, the result 1s still the same. 
Under whatever modifications the spirit of schism has appeared,, 
it may be traced up to a conceit of superior holiness and wis 
dom ; which, assuming its peculiar colour from the circum- 
stances of the age, aud tbe situation of individuals, has so fre~ 
quently seduced ihe minds of men, and carried desolation into: 
the Christian fold, U 

The mext pomt which Mr. Spry undertakes to prove, is, that 
our own Charch is entirely imocent of the schism by which her 
peace has been disturbed... This discussion seems to involve the 
main question between the Church of England and the Dissen- 
ters, and it is managed by our author with his usual temperance 
and judgment. If it were probable that our journal should fall 
in the way of any candid and intelligent Dissenter, we would re- 
commend this Lecture to his most attentive perusal, notfrom aa 
ostentatious desire of shewing what a mass of evidence and ar- 
gument we can produce, but from an ‘affectionate regard to his 
spiritual interest, and from a sincere wish to liberate the minds 
of men, as far as possible, from unreasonable prejudice on the 
most important of all subjects, If Mr, Spry’s observations in 
this discourse should not have. the desired effect, the most vio- 
lent Dissenter would, perhaps, give credit to the testimony of 
Ellis, Sprint, Sparke, and. that great subverter of all establish- 
ments, Richard Baxter * himself, These men exerted them- 
raeeeeren 

* The learning and ability of this celebrated man, seem to have 
obtained a much higher degree of reputation for him than his real : 
character can justify. We have no great veneration for those wore ° 
thies, who sanctify rebellion and murder with the name of religion. * 
Of these Mr. Baxter was one of the most distinguished; and if 
our readers wish for satisfaction on the point, we beg to refer them 
to Sikes’s Discourse on Parochial Communion, page 133, &e. .. ae 
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selves, with no common industry and zeal, m promoting, sepa 
ration from the Church of England, but they also deplored the 
evil consequences of division. Of this fact very curious evi- 
dence may be found in Mr. Spry’s Appendix, particularly in 
the cvii, cxv, and cxvith notes. From such confessions, and 
from a minute examination of the history of our Church, it 


will be found that her innocence, and the guilt of her rebellious 
children is fully established. 


** With that temperate spirit of true charity, which becomes the 
moderation of her character, she has ever been ready, as far as @ 
due regard for her own security would allow, to promote every 
measure of toleration proposed for the benefit of those, who must 
now be considered as formafly separated from her fold. To the 
candid and impartial among this class of Christians we may confi- 
dently appeat for the full confirmation of this truth. The sense of 
political inferiority may irritate the ambitious, or the decent splen- 
dour of our national establishment mortify the envious; the tongue 
of the adversary may be sharpened by occasional controversy, or 
temporary clamour may be excited by the firmness with which 
every attempt to remove the barriers of our ecclesiastical consti- 
tution has been resisted: but the wisest and the best of our dis- 
senting brethren have never been unwilling to acknowledge, that 
they have always felt themselves most secure under its tolerant su- 
premacy ; and that, if political power or influence must be be- 
stowed exclusively on any one class of Christians, to the Church 
of Enghand alone it can be safely confided,’’ P. 209. 


In the next Lecture, a very correet and luminous view is taken 
of those ineffectual sehemes for the promotion of unity, which 
have been adopted at various periods since the Reformation. 
The first of these are suchas have had for their object the re- 
union of Protestants and Papists. Wneer the second, are 
ranked the attempts to restore anity among the different classes 
of Protestants in foreign countries. ‘Fhe third, comprise the 
varions plains which have been proposed, for the reconciliation 
of the Church of England and her dissenting brethren. It is 
then shewn that these various schemes have failed, not because 
unity itself isa mere illusion, and can never be attained, but 
because its true principles have not been understood. The third 
of these topics is perhaps the most interesting, inasmuch as it 
applies most immediately to the circumstances of the present 
time; and to this part of the 7th Lecture we would especially 
invite the attention of our readers*. We have perused it with 


~ 





* The notes upon this Lecture are particularly important. They 
seem to have been selected from a very extensive range of authors 


with singular felicity, and to throw the strongest light upon the 
subject of discussion. 
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the highest satisfaction, and are really happy to find that our own 
notions of this matter are in perfect unison with those of Mr. 
Spry. On the subject of the comprehension, we have always 
thought that the views of Archbishops Sancroft and Wake, were 
far more sound, temperate, and apostolic, than those of Bur- 
net and Hoadley. The latter prelate, indeed, has departed, sa 
entirely from every principle of Christian unity, that if his plans 
had been accomplished, the Church of England must have fal- 
len to the dust: and even Burnet, in our opinion, is a very dan- 
gerous guide in matters of ecclesiastical government, particu< 
larly in the article of subscription. The letters of Mr. Law 
will for ever exist as an antidote to the theory of Hoadley; 
and every thing which Burnet has urged to encourage and justify 
a loose subscription to the articles, is confuted in Dr. Binckes’s 
Prefatory Discourse, and in Dr. Waterland’s Case of Arian 
Subscription. ‘The latter treatise, indeed, was not written ex- 
pressly in confutation of Burnet; but, like every other produc- | 
tion of the same hand, it is matchless in its kind. It probes the 
guestion to its very foundation ; confutes every objection that 
deserves an answer; and proves most completely, that an honest 


‘man can only subscribe to the articles in their real and unso- 


phisticated sense. 

The concluding Lecture contains some judicious remarks on 
the means which ought to be adopted, in the present state of 
things, for the promotion of unity; and many salutary cautions, 
that we do not injure the cause we are desirous of serving, from 
mere want of judgment and deliberation. Having already given 
a full view of the author’s opinion on the nature and constituent 
parts of Christian unity, it cannot be necessary to analyse the 
recapitulation of his argument ; but we must be allowed to ex- 
tract one more passage, rather for the gratification of our own 
feelings and taste, than with a view to display the style and sen- 
timents of the author. 


“‘ Tt is our peculiar blessing to have been educated in a Church, 
where the doctrine which flowed from the mouth of our Saviour, 
and was explained and recorded by his Apostles, still continues to 
be preached, Her confessions, her liturgy, her hierarchy, all 
have been tried in the fire, and all have stood the test with undi- 
minished brightness, In this Church then, if any where ip the 
world, the purity of apostolic truth and order yet remains. This 
is not, I trust, the language of vain confidence, but of sober con- 
viction: it speaks an opinion, not founded merely upon the euloe 
gies of her friends; but on the acknowledgments of many who are 
independent of her authority, and wholly unconnected with her by 
local situation. It affirms no more than her most inveterate ene- 
mics, even in the rage and fury of their controversial warfare, 
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have been unable to disprove. Some of these, while they dise 
turbed her peace, never ventured to impute to her fundamental 
errors in doctrine, nor sinful terms of communion; while they ha- 
zarded her very existence, for the sake of a speculative purity, 
some even bore testimony against the sin of dividing from her; 
and allowed that the points in which they urged improvement, 
were such as neither affected her title to be reckoned a true and 
sound Church of Christ, nor, if they were retained, would justify 
separation. Nurtured then in such a Church, called, as many of 
us already are, and as many more will be, by profession, to teach 
and defend her doctrines ; and bound as we all are, even by the 
Jaws of self-preservation, to uphold that society, of which we form 
a part; shall we hesitate to determine how we are to seek for 
peace; or can we find a surer road to it, than by maintaining that 
truth, of which the Church of England is the bulwark? We may 
indeed earnestly endeavour to remove the prejudices and conci- 
liate the affections of those, who now are leagued against her ; but 
if to accomplish this be beyond our power, what remains, but to 
preserve concord within her walls? to look well to her defences, 
that no adversary overpass them in the guise of friendship, and 
sow dissension even in her palaces and in her streets? From exter- 
nal attacks she has, comparatively, little to apprehend ; but if the 
time should come, when her own internal harmony is disturbed ; 
when differences arise among her defenders; and the faith, which 
she is called upon to preserve, is evil spoken of, and eorrapted b 
her own children; then will the: pillars of truth be aniternined, 
and the sanctuary of peace will be brought to desolation. Huppy 
indeed would it be for the whole Christian world, if all who pro- 
fess the common faith could love as brethren: and what, it may 
be asked, can be devised, more likely to promote an object so uni- 
versally desired, than the example of one Church_at least, ‘ built 
as acity which is at unity in uself?? or how can we contribute to 
raise such an edifice more securely, than by adhering, with the 
steadiness and sincerity of conviction, to the faith, the worship, 
and the discipline, which we have solemnly bound ourselves to 
support?” P, 281. 


Having trespassed so long on the attention of our readers, we 
hardly feel justified in making further observations. ‘To those 
who are well acquainted with the history and constitution of the 
Christian Church, these Lectures will give the most ample satis- 
faction. ‘To others, who from ignorance of antiquity, or from 
the prejudices of education, have imbibed a dislike to ecclesias- 
tical discipline, we caunot recommend a more: temperate and 
instructive volume. No parade of learning, indeed, is here to 
be found ; no high pretensions to superior wisdoni ; but for this 
reason the work is more learned, and more wise; far better 
adapted to carry conviction with it, and to take its place ames 
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the higher productions of modern theology. The argument of 
these Lectures obviously applies to the prevailing errors of the 
day; but Mr. Spry has also written for posterity. He has 
taken up an unpopular subject; and bas most successfally endea- 
voured to distinguish the true principles of unity, from those 
wild notions of universal philanthropy with which they are so 
frequently confounded. The principles here maintained, we are 
well persuaded, are those which can alone tend to the honour of 
God’s name, the stability of his Church, and the edification of 
his creatures. They may be unpalatable to the morbid taste of 
the times, but they must be maintained, or the name and the 
substance of Christianity will perish together. We honour the 
writer who disdains to court popularity, at the expence of prin- 
ciple and truth: and who labours, with unaffected zeal, to en- 
force those doctrines which he well knows are essential to the 
preservation of true religion. Weare alive, as we humbly trust, 
to the dictates of Christian charity, in the fullest extent of the 
words ; but we do not carry our tenderness towards man to such 
an extravagant height, as to forget the frailty of his heart, or the 
fallibility of his understanding. Charity, we believe, requires 
no such conditions, She distinguishes always, to the best of her 
ability, between truth and falsehood, virtue and vice ; she promotes 
the one, and discountenances the other, with equal energy aud zeal. 
She is conspicuous at once for firmness and moderation ; on the 
one hand, defending her own principles against the errors of the 
weak, and the designs of the wicked ; on the other, exercising 
towards all mankind a spirit of candour and mildness, unpol- 
luted by mahce, duplicity, and revenge. She is gentle without 
weakness, and resolute without animosity. Charity, then, in 
the scriptural sense of the word, is a much more exalted and 
definite principle than mere philanthropy. It must be founded 
on religion, and regulated always by those laws and limitations 
which the scriptures prescribe. If it is otherwise constituted, 
it will be more like the dictate of ignorance and fanaticism, than 
of a sober understanding and a virtuous heart. We close the 


present article in the language of that illustrious ormmament of 
our Church, Bisbop Sanderson *. 


‘‘T should require and charge my brethren of the clergy, as 
they will answer the contrary to God, the Church, and their own 
consciences, that they would approve their faithfulness in the mi- 
nistry, by giving their best diligence to inform the judgments of 
God’s people aright; and, as in love to their souls they are bound, 
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that they would not humour them in their icious errors, Hor 
suffer them to continue therein for want of their rebuke, either in 
public teaching, or otherwise, as they shall have opportunity, in 


private discourse.’ 





Art. IV. Manfred, a Dramatic Poem. By Lord Byron. 
8vo. &s.6d. pp. 80. Murray. 1817. 


ECCE iterwm Crispinus ; or, what is the same in plain 
English, “ Lord Byron again.” In his last publication, the 
noble Lord informed us, that he was holding converse with a 
race of superior spirits, but we little thought that he would so 
soon have acquainted us with the particulars of his interview. 
As may readily be imagined, in the production before us, we 
have the old story over again in a form somewhat novel—a sort 
of dramatic romance, or romantic drama—with new scenery and 
machinery—but with dresses and decorations rather ancient. 
We have Mungo, as usual, in his black cowl—“ weary and 
dreary”"— maddening and saddening”—* disdaining and com- 
plaining.” But lest our remarks should grow as tedious and 
stale as the subject which has so often produced them, we shall 
loiter no longer on the beaten ground, but proceed to the ex- 
amination of the noble Lord’s first offering to the tragic muse, 


in all laudable anxiety to witness the effect of Don Bilioso in 
buskins, or of the dumps dramatized. 


* ACT I. 
“ SCENE I. 


« Manrrep alone—Scene, a Gothic gallery—Time midnight, 
*“ Man. The lamp must be replenish’d, but even they 
It will not burn so Jong as I must watch : 
My slumbers—if I slumber—are not sleep, 
But a continuance of enduring thought, 
Which then I can resist not: in my heart 
There is a vigil, and these eyes but close 
To look within; and yet I live, and bear 
The and the form of breathing men. 
But grief should be the instructor of the wise ; 
Sorrow is knowledge: they who know the most 
Must mourn the deepest o’er the fatal truth, ~ 
The Tree of Knowledge is not that of Life. 
Philosophy and science, and the springs 
Of wonder, and the wisdom of the world, 
] have essayed, and in my mind there is 
A powes 
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A power to make these subject to itself— 
But they avail not: I have done men good, 
And I have met with good even among men— 
But this avail’d not; Ihave had my foes, 
And none have baffled, many fallen before me— 
But this avail’d not Good, or evil, life, 
Powers, passions, all I see in other beings, 
Have been to me as rain unto the sands, 
Since that all-nameless hour. I have no dread, 
And feel the curse to have no natural fear, . 
Nor fluttering throb, that beats with hopes or wishes, 
Or lurking love of something on the earth.— 
New to my task.— 
“« Mysterious Agency ! 

Ye spirits of the Ba Universe ! © 
Whom I have sought in darkness and in light— 
Ye, who do compass earth about, and dwell = 
In subtler essence—ye, to whom the tops 
Of mountains inaccessible are haunts, 
And earth’s and ocean’s caves familiar things— 
I call upon ye by the written charm “ 
Which yives me power upon you-—-—Rise! appear ! 
[A pause, 
They. come not yet.—Now by the voice of him | 
Who is the first among you—by this sign, 
Which makes you toed i the claims of him 
Who is undying,—Rise! appear !———Appear ! 
[A pause. 
If it be so—Spirits of earth and air, 
ze shall nob th elude me: by a power, 

eeper than all yet urged, a tyrant-spell, 
Which had its veoh et in are ot Salt 
The burning wreck of a demolish’d world, 
A wandering hell in the eternal space ; 
By the strong curse which is upon my soul, 
The thought which is within me and around me, 
| do compel ye to my will.—Appear!”’ P. 7. 


The opening lines have little in them to please and little 
to offend.” In the invocation our readers will clearly perceive, 
that Lord Byron had the Prospero of Shakespeare in his 
view, but we cannot compliment him on the success of his 
imitation. How can a “ spirit dwell in subtler essence ?” 
‘The essence of a spirit may perhaps be called subtle ; byt how 
@ spirit, or any thing else, cau dwell im essence (except it be of 
anchovies), we are ata loss to comprehend. And again, after 
having described the tops of inaccessible mountains as the 
haunt of his spirit, when he’ tells us, that to them “ earth's and 
ocean’s caves are familiar things,” he indulges in what is com- 

monly 
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monly termed an anticlimar. We rather imagine that earth's 
and oceau’s caves are equally familiar to a very inferior order of 
beiugs, unless smugglers are supernatural agents, and their 
spirits a-kin to those of his Lordship, , After this,inyocation, 
however, seven spirits are heard to sing and demand his plea- 
sure. ‘They are invisible, arid the appearance of a distant star is 


the only signal of their presence. He requires of them forgetful- 
ness of himself and of his crimes. 


“ Sprair. If, as thou says’t, thine essence be as ours, 
We have replied in telling thee, the thing 
Mortals call death hath nought to do with us. 
“* May. I then have call’d ye froin your-realms in vain ; 
Ye cannot, or ye will not, aid me. 
“ Sprit. Say ; 
What we possess we offer; it is thine : 
Rethink ere thou dismiss us, ask again— 
Kingdom, and sway, and strength, and length of da 
“ Man. Accursed! what have I to do with days ? 
They are too long already.—Hence—begone! 
“ Spicnrr. Yet pause: being here, our will would do thee 
service ; 
Bethink thee, is there then no other gift 
Which we can make not worthless in thine tyes ? 
“ Man. No, none: yet stay—one moment, ere we part— 
I would behold ye face to face. I hear 
Your voices, sweet and melancholy sounds, 
As music on the waters ; and I see 
The steady aspect of a clear large star ; 
But nothing more. Approach me as ye are, 
Or one, or all, in your accustomed forms. 
“ Spirit, We have no forms beyond the elements 
Of which we are the mind and principle ; 
But choose a form—in that we will appear. 
** Man. I have no choice; there is no form on earth 
Hideous or beautiful to me. Let him 
Who is most powerful of ye, take such aspect 
As unto him may seem most fitting —Come! 
Seventu Spirit, (Appearing in the shape of a beautiful female 
figure.) Behold! 
“ Man. Oh God! if it be thus, and thou 
Art not a madness and a mockery, , 
T yet might be most happy.—I will clasp thee, 
And we again will be —— {The figure vanishes. 





My heart is crush’d ! . 
(Manfred falls senseless.” P. 15, 
The whole of this is well conceived, and displays more real 


priginality than any o:! er part of the drama, After this an ine 
cantauion 
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cantation is heard, in which sll the curses within the power of 
man to conceive, are pronounced upon the head of Manfred. 
The noble Lord’s inventive’ powers never appear to better ad- 
vantage than when they are employed in.execration, 

The second scene carries us to the mountain of the Jungfrau, 
where we find Manfred again solitary .and sulky. A soliloquy 
ensues, which concludes with the wish, that his soul had been 
the spirit of a lovely sound,” born and dying with the tone 
that made it, After this very. sentimental, but somewhat. silly 
wish, a chamois hunter appears, who rescues him from suicide, 
by seizing him in the act of precipitating himself from the rocks, 
and thus ends Act the first. ‘The second Act brings us toa 
cottage amidst the Bernese Alps, where we encounter again 
both Manfred and his preserver. The ravings of the former, 
somewlhiat alarm the simplicity of the latter, who cousiders him, 
and with some justice, as a little cracked. In the course of the 
dialogue, however, a few pretty lines occur, which, we willingly 
present to our readers. . . 


“ C. Huw. What is it 
That thou dost see, or think thou look’st upon ? 
“« Man. Myself, and thee ~a peasant of the Alps— 
Thy humble virtues, hospitable home, 
And spirit patient, pious, proud and free ; 
Thy self-respect, grafted on innocent thoughts ; 
Thy days of health, and nights of sleep ; thy toils, 
By danger dignified, yet guiltless ; hopes 
Of cheerful old age and a quiet grave, 
With cross arid garland over its green turf, 
And thy grandchildren’s love for epitaph ; ; 
This do I see—and then I look within—’’ P. 29. 


Tn the second sceue we have Manfred still—and talking more 
nonsense than ever. 


“ SCENE IT. 
“© A lower valley in the Alps.—A Cataract. 
“ Enter MANERED. 


‘* It is not noon—the sunbow’s rays still arch 
The torrent with the many hues of heaven, 
And roll the sheeted silver’s waving column 
O’er the crag’s headlong perpendicular, 
And fling its lines of foaming light along, 
And to and fro, like the pale courser’s tail, 
) The Giant steed, to be bestrode by Death, 
As told in the Apocalypse. ‘No eyes 
But mine now drink this sight of loveliness ; 
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should be sole in this sweet solitude, 

And with the Spirit of the place divide , 
The homage of these waters.—I will call her.” P. 31. 


To this passage a note is added, explaining the peculiar ap- 
Pwo of the Iris, formed by the rays of the sun over the 
ower part of the Alpine torrents, which descend so low, that a 
man may walk into it. The two first lines give a fair descrip- 
tion of this appearance ; but surely never was there in language 
an inflation more empty and unintelligible than m the verses 
which sacceed, The noble Lord has contrived to burlesque, 
whether intentionally or not we cannot say, one of the grandest 
mages in Holy Writ. Among other lessons which his Lordship 
night learn from the Scriptures, he might be taught at least a 
little taste; a quality of which, in common with ‘Many others 
which those aforesaid Scriptures inculcate, he appears to stand 
in no little need. In a former part of his drama, his Lordship 
has taken an idea from Milton, and spvilt it. Milton, after 
Virgil, has described the fallen spirits on the shores of the nx 
fernal lake, 


i ml 


** who lay intranc’d 
Thick as autumnal leaves which strow the brooks 
Of Vallombrosa, 


But what says Lord Byron of the ocean of hell, 


‘* Whose every wave breaks on a living shore 
** Heaped with the damn’d like pebbles.” 


A happy improvement upon Virgil and Milton. We will 
give him free leave however to engraft his own brilliant ideas 
upon Virgil and Milton, but we must protest against a burlesque 
upon Holy Writ, even though it be bad taste alone which qd- 
vises the indulgence. 

But to proceed with the dramg. . Manfred calls up the witch 
of the Alps, and informs her, that his misery arises from having 
broken the heart of a beloved object; he requires her assist- 
ance; she demands in return a promise of obedience to her 
will. This is refused, and she disappears, and the scene ends 
with a soliloquy of the usual length and of the usual matter. The 

ird scene carries us to the Jungfrau mountains, where we are 
introduced to three new personages in the drama, the three 
Destinies. Here was a happy opportunity to express the usual 
indignation of the party, at any attempt to secure the tranquil- 
lity of Europe, and the noble Lord has not neglected it, 


6 Enter 
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“ Enter Nemesis. ss 

** First Des. Say, where hast thou been?— 
My sisters and thyself are slow to-night. 

* Nem. I was detain’d repairing shattered thrones,’ 
Marrying foels, restoring dynasties, ainibiini rota 
Avenging men upon their enemies, 

And making them repent their own revenge ; 

Goading the wise to madness; from the dull 

Shaping out oracles te rulethe world 

Afresh, for they were waxing out.of date, 

And mortals dared to ponder for themselves, 

To weigh kings in the balance, and to speak. 

Of freedom, the forbidden frujt.—Away. 

We have outstaid the hour—mount we. our clouds! 
[Exeunt.” P. 43. 


e* 


In the fourth scene we are dazzled with a blaze of new and 
brilliant light. cae 


“* SCENE IV. 


“ The hall of Arimanes—Arimanes on his throne, a globe of fire, 
A surrounded by the Spirits. 


‘** Hymn of the Spirits. 
« Hail to our Master !—Prince of Earth and Air!— ., 
Who walks the clouds and waters—in his hand 
The sceptre of the elements, which tear 
Themselves to chaos at bis high command ! 
He breatheth—and a tempest shakes the sea; 
He speaketh—and the clouds reply in thunder ; 
He gazeth—from his glance the sun-beams flee ; 
He moveth—earthquakes rend the world asunder. 
Beneath his footsteps the volcanos rise ; ' 
His shadow is the Pestilence; his path 
The comets herald through the crackling skies ; 
And planets turn to ashes at his with. ; 
To him War offers daily sacrifice; 
To him Death pays his tribute ; Life is his, 
With all its infinite of agonies— 
And his the spirit of whatever is!” _P. 44. 


Now the whole of this idea is taken almost word for word from 
a very silly and disgusting tale, entitled VaTHeK, which for 
various reasons'we have omitted to notice: and in the window 
of more shops than one in Bond-street, our readers may see 
displayed a-gorgeous engraving of this aforesaid monarch upon 
his throne, this globe of fire, and. these attendant spirits; with 
which display we advise them to be contented ; nor as they ™~ 
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their equanimity and good temper, to attempt the purchase, much 
less the perusal of the tale. Of this Vathek, if we remember 
rightly, Lord Byron has spoken with approbation in some former 
work, and he is now indebted to it for the idea of the scene 
before us With respect to the bymn of the spirits, whether it 
be most conspicuous for sublimity or blasphemy, we shall leave 
our readers to determine, As to the mighty Arimanes him- 
self, he appears like the Indian Brahma, to be lost in the con- 
templation of his own attributes. Like Lord Burghley, his 
business appears to be little more than to shake his head, with 
all due dignity and mystery. During the whole of this long 
scene, he opens his oracular lips but twice; first to ejaculate the 


Quaker-like monosyllable of YEA ; and secondly, to command 
a rebellious phantom ; 


“* Arim.— Spirit, obey this sceptre !”” 


This phantom is that of Astarte ; who by the desire of Man- 
fred, is conjured up. The address of Manfred to the spirit of 
him whom he had treated with such cruelty when alive, is not 
without considerable merit: 


«¢ Man, Can this be death? there’s bloom upon her cheek ; 
But now I see it is no living hue, 
But a strange hectic—like the unnatural red 
Which Autumn plants upon the perish’d leaf. 
It is the same! Oh, God! that I should dread 
To look upon the same—<Astarte !—No, 
I cannot speak to her—but bid her speak— 
Forgive me or condemn me, 


« NeEmMfesis. 


“ By the power which hath broken 
The grave which enthrall’d thee, 
to him who hath 
Or those who have call’d thee ! 


“« Man. She is silent, 
And in that silence I am more than answered. 

«« Nem. My power extends no further. Prince of air! 
It rests with thee alone— command her voice, | 

“ Ari, Spirit—obey this sceptre ! 

«“ Nem. Silent still! 
She is not of our order, ‘but belongs 
To the other powers. Mortal! thy quest is vain, 
And we are baffted also. 

“« Man. Hear me, hear me— 
Astarte ! my beloved? speak to me: 
I have so much endured—so much endure— 
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Look on me! the grave hath not changed thee more 
Than I am changed for thee. | Thou lovedst me 

Too much, as I loved thee: we were not made 

To torture thus each other, though it were 

The deadliest sin to love as we have loved. 

Say that thou loath’st me not—that I do bear 

This punishment for both—that thou wilt be 

One of the blessed—and that I shall die, 

For hitherto all hateful things conspire 

To bind me in existence—in a life 

Which makes me shrink from immortality— 

A future like the past. I cannot rest. 

I know not what I ask, nor what I seek : 

I feel but what thou art—and what I am; 


weiaNY Tw ba ad * a al vettiies ‘ 


And I would hear yet once before I perish 

The voice which was my music—S to me! 

For I have call’d en thee in the still night, 

Startled the slumbering birds from the hush’d boughs, . 
, And woke the mountain wolves, and made the caves _ 
f @ Acquainted with thy vainly echoed name, 
it Which answered me—many things answered me— 


Spirits and men—but thou wert silent all. 

et speak to me! I have outwatch’d the stars, 
And gazed o’er heaven in vain in search of thee. 
Speak to me! I have wandered,o’er the earth 
And never found thy likeness—-Speak tome! -. 
Look on the fiends around—they feel forme: _. . 
I fear them not, and feel for thee alone— 
Speak to me! though it be in wrath ;-—but say— 
I reck not what—but let me hear thee once— 
This once—once more ! 

“ PHANTOM OF AsTARTE. Manfred! 

“ Man. Say on, say on— 
I live but in the sound—it is thy voice ! 7 

«“ Puan. Manfred! To-morrow ends thine earthly ills, 
Farewell ! 

« Man. Yet one word more—am I forgiven? 

‘“ Puan. Farewell! 

MAN. Say, shall we meet again? 

“ Puan. Farewell! : 7 

“‘ Man. One word for mercy ! Say, thou lovest me, _ 

“ Puan. Manfred! | 

The Spirit of Astante disappears.  _ 

‘“ Nem. : er fay and will not-be recall’d; 

Her words will be fulfill’d. Return to the earth,’’ PAS. 


In the third Act, we have an interview between Manfred and 
the Abbot of St. Maurice, in which the latter attempts in vain 
to administer the balm of religious comfort to hissoul. Next -_ 
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this we have an address of our hero to the sun; but not quite in 
the style of Satan. We should. have thought that the noble 
Lord would have felt some little shyness in wrestling with Mil- 
ton upon his own ground. | 

Perhaps however, the noble author need not be alarmed at 
any comparisons which may be made to the detriment of himself, 
as it is more than probable that to the warmest admirers 
of Lord Byron, Milton is as mach a stranger, as if he had 
never written. If Manfred, however, has failed in his in- 
vocation of one of the heavenly bodies, he ‘has certainly suc- 
ceeded in his apostrophe to auother. His description of ‘the 
Coloseum at Rome, in a still night, the thoughts engendered by 
the scene, and the concluding address to the moon, is the most 
beautiful, and perhaps the only scrap of real poetry in the volume. 
To convince out readers that we have greater pleasuie in com- 
mending excellence, than in exposing error, we shall give tem 
the passage at cousiderable length : 


* Man. The stars are forth, the moon abeve the tops 
Of the snow-shining mountains.—Beautiful ! ‘ihe 
I linger yet with Nature, for the night 
Hath been to me a more familiar face 
Than that of man ; and in her starry shade 
Of dim and solitary loveliness, 

I learn’d the language of another world. 

I do remember me, that in my youth, ° 

When I was wandering,—upon such 2 night 

T stood within the Coloseum’s wall, ~ 

*Midst the chief relics of ig Rome ; 

The trees which grew along the broken arches 
Waved dark in the blue midnight, and the stars 
Shone through the rents of ruin; from afar: 
The watch-dog bayed beyond the Tiber; and 
More near from out the Cesar’s palace came 
The owl's long cry, and, interruptedly, 

Of distant sentinels the fitful song 

Begun and died upon the gentle wind. 

Some cypresses beyond the time-worn breach 
A aad to skirt the horizon, yet they stood 
Within a bowshot—where the Cesars dwelt, 
And dwell the tuneless birds of night, amidst 
A grove which springs through levell’d battlements, 
And twines its roots with the imperial hearths, 
Ivy usurps the laurel’s place of growth ;— 

But the gladiators’ bloody Circus stands, 

A noble wreck in ruinous perfection ! 

While Cesar’s chambers, and the Augustan halls, 
Grovel on earth in indistinct decay.— 

And thou didst shine, thou rolling moon, upon 
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All this, and cast a wide and tender light, 

Which soften’d down the hoar austerity 

Of rugged desolation, and fill’d up, 

As ’twere, anew, the gaps of centuries.” - - P. 68. 


As the conclading lines are both feeble and obscure, and as 
we were unwilling to spoil so pleasing a passage with a weak 
aud imperfect termination, we have omitted them altogether. 

Upon this non-descript species of drama our observations 
will be but few. Of incident it has but little, of plot it has 
none. There is nothing to interest attention, nothing to raise 
expectation. Of the hero we know nothing, we are taught 
nothing, and therefore we care nothing. In the characters there 
is nothing remarkable, except a strange jumble of all the my- 
thologies which ever existed. The fire worship of the Persians, 
the Nemesis of the Greeks, the fairy tales of our nursery, are 
brought into action, and what is worst of all, are combined 
with the appearance of Christianity. ‘The least that can be said 
of this Olla Podrida is, that in taste it is execrable, in execution 
absurd. 

The poetry is sometimes , but very ual. Had this 
drama Neel the first of Lord yron’s wai we might 
have thought some of the eccentricities original, but as it is the 
last, we profess that we can see nothing in it but what we have 
seen fifty times before im the writings both of -himself and of 
others. Whatever faults are chargeable upon the noble Lord, we 
certainly cannot accuse him of ever having changed his lan-~ 
guage, his sentiments, or his characters. Novelty is a vice, in 
which he does not suffer either himself or his readers to indulge. 
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Art. V: The riggs mea ; or the Recollections of a Literary 
Life. In Two Volumes. $vo. 11, 1s. Rivingtons. 1817. 


FROM the great interest which this work appears to have 
already excited in the literary world, we are desirous of giving our 
readers an early account of it: conteuts, It is ly under- 
stood to have been written by the late Mr. Beloe, and to contain 
au account of his literary life, and the anecdotes of his time. 
The Postscript indeed informs us of a circumstance of a very 
singular kind attendant upon. its publication, which is of @ ro- 
mantic, almost indeed of an awful nature. It appears, that its 
author had not only prepared the work for the press, but had 
agtually corrected noe revised the proofs, even to the last _ 
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but one, when by a sudden visitation of Providence,.he was 
called out of the world, and left « to a friend to put.a finishing 
hand to the latter volume, and to usher it into the warld,... Now 
throughout the whole work, and especially.towards the conclu- 
sion, the author pears to have had a sort of presentiment of 
the fatal event, which would prevent him from being himself 
a witness to the completion of bis labours. He has supposed 
that the manuscript of Tue SEXAGENARIAN, after his death, 


* 


had descended to a friend. sad 


-.* To engage the attention more deeply in his narrative, and te 
relieve itot the ism attached, to selfibiegraphy, the Sexage- 
narian had adopted the third person instead of the first- in- many 
rts of the work, He had supposed that after his death.a friend 
i discovered a number of scattered materials, from which these 
volumes were to be formed, and had so supplied the connecting 
links as to make the history complete. In adopting this plan, he 
was enabled to give the narrative many little lively turns, which the 
natural playfulness of his mind suggested. In this mapner he 
had proceeded, sustaining the character of himself and his friend, 
within a few pages of the conclusion of his work, and had eyen 
corrected the press down to the present sheet. Little perlaps 
did he think ‘how ‘prophetic was ‘his plin, and that’ ow his own 
death-bed he should in reality entrust to a friend to hat office, whi 
in fiction he had supposed to have been committed to his care. 
To present'these Memoirs to the world):and explain'the péculiat 
ciscumstances under which they ere published, was the dying re- 
quest of the Sexagenarian to one who knew and) who-valued his 
worth.’ Dosiscrépt, Vol, LL. P. 383, ; ue 


So singular a circumstance attending its publication would of 
itself create an interest in the work before us, even if it had not 
higher claims upon our notice. ‘The very form mdeed into 
hich the narrative is thrown, independent of the presenti- 
ment which it displays, is altogether the best which could have 


been chosen, Self-biography is always a very difficult, oftep e 
very tedious task. “Po preserve any vastative of a man’s own 
history and life, especially if it Shall have been passed in a literary 
circle, from the appearance of vanity or affectation, is, wholly 
possible. Even in the pains which are often taken to avoid the im- 
putation, there is betrayed a latentsclfconcern, which is often more 
disgusting than dstentation of ‘a pinipfe"end More Open nature. 
[tis perhaps a difficule matfer to account for, our general dislike 
to the Vanity of another, unless we refer it'im a great measure to 
our own. We listen with satisfaction to those very anécdotes, 
when told by a third person, from w hich’ we tura with disgust when 
related by a man's sclf. In ail self-history, indeed, there must be 
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soine proportion of personal prestimption, to which, in eVery casé 
but oar own, we never fail to discover a considerable aversion. 
We cannot brook ‘to set aside ‘our Own pretensions to listen to 
those of aitother, when that’ other has no advocate but himself. 

Thus ‘to relieve his work of egotism, and the reader of the 
aversion which is infallibly engendered by it, the third person is 
uniformly adopted throughout the whole. 

Approving then of the mould in which our author has cast 
his narrative, we now proceed to consider the materials of which 
it is composed... There are. few men: who, have led @ literary 
life, who have not been thrown among those whose characters 
and conversation are fertile in entertainment and interest. The 
author of the work before ‘us did-not pass -bis days in ‘the soli- 
tude of retirement, but in the full bustle of a London life.” The 
circle in which he moved appears to have been a wide one. 
There are few, indeed, among the literary men of his day, with 
whom our Sexagenarian was unacquainted. We are aceord- 
ingly presented. with a series of biographical sketches and eu- 
tertaiumg anecdotes, which appear to have arisen. withiu the 
sphere of the Sexagenarian’s own observation, He appears 
to have enjoyed a considerable intimacy with Porson, who, 
from the eccentricities of his strange and wayward genius, 
“ould naturally furnish ample material towards‘ the composition 
of a biographical melange. ‘There appears, indeed, to have 
been, in this extraordinary man, a certain ‘pride in talking, 
thinking, and acting differently from other people. In conversa- 
tion he affected a certain quaintness which passed current among 
his friends and adniirers, his bon mots are, therefore, like scarce 
coins, held in high value by a. few collectors, though their.im- 
trinsic worth be but small. The same character may be applied 
to his jeu d'esprits both in prose and verse ; we are willing to 
believe that they are witty, and elegant, because we know that 
they proceeded from the pen of Porson; but had they been the 
production of any other hand, they might have floated down 
the stream of time undisturbed. in the papaverous pages of a 
Gentleman’s Magazine. As posterity, however, will be anxious 
to know something of the private life and conduct of one, whose 
acuteness and: depth in: every brovich of Greek literature lave 
never been surpassed,’ and but séldom cqualled, we are pleased 
to see the following character drawn by the hand of a friend, 
bie only fault appears to be personal partiality and ‘predi- 


“ His character will now be’ given, as it i the judgment 
of one who studied it much, and knew it well; but the undertake 
ing is somewhat arduous. There! were’ blended in him very oppo- 
site qualities. In some things he appeared to be of the most un- 

shaken 
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shaken firmness ; in others he was wayward, capricious, and dis- 
covered the weakness of achild. Although in the former part of 
his life, more particularly, he would not unfrequently confine him- 
self for days together, in his chamber, and not suffer himself to be 
intruded upon by his most intimate acquaintance, he hardly ever 
could resist the allurements of social converse, or the late and irre- 
gular houre to which they occasionally led. 

“ That he was friendly to late hours, and generally exhibited 
Dr. Johnson’s reluctance to go to bed, might naturally arise from 
the ciretimstance of his being from a child a very bad sleeper. 


“Borson frequently spent his evenings with the present. venerable 


Dean of Westminster, with Dr. Wingfield, with the late Bennet 
Langton, and with another friend in Westminster, with respect to 


whom, the following line used to be facetiously applied from 
Homer, 


Pils wodog tata yar ato Bnrov beomscicse 


Yet he hardly ever failed passing some hours afterwards, at the 
Cyder-Cellar, in Maiden-lane. 

* The above individuals being all of them very regular in their 
hours, used to give him to understand, that he was not to stay 
after eleven o’clock, with the exception of Bennet Langton, whe 
suffered him to remain till twelve; corrupted in this instance per- 
haps, by Dr. Johnson. But so precise was Porson in this particu- 
lar, that although he never attempted to exceed the hour limited, 
he would never stir before. On one occasion, when from some in- 
cidental circumstance, the lady of the house gave a gentle hint, 
that she wished him to retire a little earlier, he looked at the clock, 
and observed with some quickness, that it wanted a quarter of an 
hour of eleven. 

*« In the former period of his early residence in the metropolis, 
the absence of sleep hardly seemed to annoy him, The first even- 
ing which he spent with Horne Tooke, he never thought of retir- 
ing till the harbinger of day gave warning to depart. Horne 
Tooke, on another occasion, contrived to find out the opportunity 
ef requesting his company, when he knew that he had been sittin 
up the whole of the night before. This, however, made no dif- 
ference; Porson sate up the second night also till the hour of 
sun-rise, 

** What shall we call it—waywardness, inconsiderateness, or un- 
graciousness? but it is a well known fact, that he spent the day 
of his marriage with a very learned friend, now a judge, without 
either communicating the circumstance of his e of condition, 
or without attempting to stir till the hour ibed by the family, 
obliged him to depart. 

“ The following anecdote he would often relate himself, with the 
greatest good humour. It is sufficiently notorious, that our friend 
was not remarkably atteative te the decoration of his person ; in- 
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deed; he was at times disagreeably negligent. On one occasion, he 
went to visit the above-mentioned learned friend, where a gentle. 
man, who did not know Porson, was waiting in anxious and impa- 
tient expectation of the barber. On Porson’s entering the library 
where the gentleman was sitting, he started up, and hastily said to 
Potson, * Are you the barber?’ £ No, Sir,’ replied Porson, 
‘but I am a cunning shaver, much at your service.’ 

« When there was considerable fermentation in the literary work 
on the subject of the supposed Shakspeare Manuscripts, an 
many of the most distinguished individuals had visited Mr. Treland’s 
housé to inspect them, Porson, accompanied by @ friénd, wert 
also. Many persons had béen so ithposed upon as to be induced 
to subscribe their names to a form, previously drawn ‘up, dvowin 
their belief in the authenticity of the papers exhibited. Porgon 
was called upon to do so likewise. ‘No,’ replied the proféssor, 
‘] am always ‘very reluctant in subscribing my name, and more 
particularly to articles of faith.’ 

“The story of his pertinacity in twice transcribing the perplexed 
and intricate manuscript of the Lexicon of Photius, has been well 
detailed in the Atheneum, and is perfectly true, : 

« An intimate friend of the Professor had a favourite old dog, 
whose death he exceedingly regretted, and asked Porson to give 
him an inscription, for the place in the garden where he was bu- 
ried. After a time, Porson brought him the following, which was 
afterwards neatly cut in the antique manner, without stops, on a 
white marble stone, and remained for many years where it was 
first deposited. 


‘ THNTPIBONOCITAPAPEICHNIHQCTOAECHM- 
ANOHCEIS 
MHAEOMAILFEAACHCEIKUNOCECTITA®OC 
EKA AUCOHNXEIPECAEKONINCUNE@HKA- 
NANAKCTOC 
OCMOUK AICTHAHTONAEXAPABEAOTON’’ 


“« A great many people, and learned people too, thought it an 
ancient incription, and so it is, bat the Professor omitted to say 
where he met with it. It is however to be found among the 
Ewvypauuale adele of Brunck and Jacobs, No. 755, and has been 
published in many other collections; but first by J Vossius on 
Pomponius Mela, p. 129. 

'“ He was not easily provoked to asperity of language by con- 
tradiction in argument, but he once was. A person of some lite- 
rary pretensions, but who either did not know Porson’s value, or 
neglected to show the estimate of it which it merited, at a dinner 
party, harassed, teased, and tormented him, till at length he could 
endure it no longer, and arising from his chair, exclaimed with 
vehemence, ‘ Jt is not in the power of thought to conceive or 
words to express the contempt I have for you, Mr, * * *,? 
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“ On his being appointed to the Greek Professorship, a gentle- 
man who in his boyish days had shewn him great kindness, and 
who indeed being the agent of his first patron, was the dispenser 
also of that personage’s liberality to Porson, wrote him a kind let- 
ter of congratulation. At the same tine, not being acquainted 
with the nature of such things, he offered, if a sum of money was 
required to discharge the fees, or was necessary on his first en- 
trance upon the office, to accommodate him with it. Of this let- 
ter, Porson took no notice. A second letter was dispatched, re- 

eating the same kind offer; of this also, no notice was taken. 
Ihe gentleman was exasperated, and so far resented the neglect, 
that it is more than probable, his representation of this matter was 
one of the causes of Porsan’s losing a very handsome legacy in- 
tended for him, to wlich allusion has before been made. 

* Tt is exceedingly difficult to explain the motive of Porson’s 
behaviour on the above occasion. He was not insensible of the 
kindness, for he mentioned it to hint who has recorded the fact, 
in terms ef respect and thankfulness, and as an act which merited 
his gratitude, It might arise first from his extreme reJuctance to 
letter-writing, which induced him to defer his reply till the time 
was past, and notice of it might seem unseasonable ; or he might 
not exactly like the terms in which the offer was conveyed, for it 
is wore than probable that the letter commenced with something 
like reproach, for the long and continued neglect of his éarher 
friends. Whatever might be the cause, it did him incalculable 
injury; the person in question never forgave the neglect, nor 
would he ever afterwards endure to hear his name mentioned. He 
was moreover the legal adviser of the old lady, Mrs. Ann Turner, 
of ‘whose early impressions in Porson’s favour, mentiow has a!- 
ready been made. 

“* kt must be acknowledged, that there was an occasional way- 
wardness about Porson, which defied the utmost sagacity of his 
friends to explain. No example of this can perhaps be more 
striking shew ils behaviour with respect to Sir G *** * B** * *, 
Sir G** ®*® was among his earliest as well as warmest friends. 
Iie was trustee for the money raised for his education at Eton apd 
the: University; his house was always open to him, and being an 
excellent scholar himself, he cay watched, incited, and en- 
couraged the progress of him whom he protected. Nay, Porson 
himself would always and willingly render his. patron ample justice 
in all these particulars; yet all at once he ceased to go ta his» 
house. From what motive, Sic G** ** always avowed himself 
entirely ignorant, nor in all probability was it ever known. The 
writer of this memoir had once a conversation with Sir G* * * 
od the subject; he spoke of Porsen without the smallest asperity 
or reproach, but deviared that his behaviour in. this respect was 
perfectly unaccountable.”’ Vol. 1. p. 228, 


‘The partiality of the Sexaygenarian to his friend, will not allow 


‘him 
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him to refer these unaccountable incidents to their proper source. 
Pride and perversity were the curse of this most accomplished 
scholar; they were his darling passions, they were rooted so 
deeply in his mind, that they converted the milk of human kind- 
ness into the gall of bitterness and of malignity. His contemp- 
tuous neglect of the patrons and protectors of his youth, espe- 
cially of Sir George Baker, to whose active exertions he owed 
his very existence m the University, deserves a title, if there be 
one, worse than that of ingratitude. _We could add more upon 
this pomt, which ember the Sexagenarian did not know, or if 
he didgche chose in mercy to the character of his friend to con- 
ceal, but we are unwilling to disturb the ashes of the dead. All 
that is attached to the private life and character of Porson will 
soon be forgotten, and nothing will then remaim, but those mo- 
numents of penetration and skill which shall onlyperish with 
the literature and the language which called them forth. In the 
Appendix we tind a collection of his lighter productions, espe- 
cially of his charades, in which he would frequently indulge. 


I, 
«* If Nature and Fortune had plac’d me with you, 
On wy first, we my second might hope to obtam; 
I might marry you, were I my third, it is true; 
But that marriage would only embitter my pain, 


IT, 
« My first is the lot that is destin’d by fate, 
lor my second to meet with in every state: 
My third is by many philosophers reckoned, 
To bring very often my first to my second.” Wang, 


Ii]. | 
“« My first, though your house, nay your life he defends, — 
You ungratefully name like the wretch you despise; 
My second, I speak it with grief, comprehends yu 
All the brave, and the good, and the learn’d, an 1 the wise. ~ 
Of my third I have little or nothing to say, 
Except that it tells the departure of day.’? Corfiw- 


Purser 











IV, eer 
‘ The child of a peasant, Rose thought it no shame 
To toil at my first all the day; , 
When her father grew rich, and a farmer became, 
My first to my second gave way. jp 
Then she married a merchant who brought her to town; ,, 
To this eminent station preferr’d, “ 
Of my first and my second ae she's grown, ” 
And gives all her time to my third.”’, v.« My 
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Vv. 
** My first is the nymph I adore, 
The sum of her charms is my second, 
I was going to call it my third, 


But I counted a million and more, 
Till 1 found they could never be reckoned; 
So I quickly rejected the word.” 


VI. 

** My first in ghosts, ’tis said abounds, 
And wheresoe’er she walks her rounds, 
My second never fails to go, 

Yet oft attends her mortal foe. 
If with my third you quench your thirst, 
You sink for ever in my first.””? Vol. II, p. 306. wry Rio /.), 





The solution of these enigmatical obscurities we leave to the 
ingenuity of CEdipi, male or female; we shall proceed in the 
mean time to give the reader a copy of a more valuable paper. 
Porson, it appears, was once requested to write down, for a 
young friend, who was preparing to make a collection of clas- 
sical and philological books, a list of such works as he conceived 
to be indispensable in a well chosen library. The following list, 
which we are told is but a part of the books which he recom- 
mended, appears to comprehend those works which he consi- 
dered of the highest value in criticism and philology. 


“ Euripidis Hippolytus Valckenzrii cum Diatribe in perditas 
Tragedias, &c. 

“ Euripidis Pheenisse Valckenerii Ursini Collatio Grecorum 
cam Virgilio, cui accedunt Valckenerii Epistola ad M. Réverum 
ct Dissertatio de Scholiis in Homerum ineditis, &c. 

“ Ammonius de differentia Vocum et olia ad Grammaticam 
spectantia cum Animadversionibus Valckenarii, 

« ‘Thomas Magister Bernardi, Oudendorpii et aliorum. 

“ Gregorids Corinthi Episcopus de Dialectis per Gisbertum 
Koétnium 

*¢ B. Brissonius de Formulis et solennibus verbis populi Rom. 

“ Dion Cassius J. A, Fabricii et H. S. Reimari, 2 vol. fol. 
Hamburgi. 

* Fax Artium Gruteri, 7 vol. 

* Selecta Theocriti Idyllia, a Valckenzrio, 

* Gatakeri Opera Critica Trajecti ad Rhen, 2 vol. fol, interdum 
in 1. 

* Dion Chrysostomus Reiskii, 2 vol. 8vo, 

* Arnobius Heraldi, 4to. 

o ewes Alexandrines Potteri. 

* Eusebii Preparatio . : : 

os NEAT } Evangelica a Fr. Vigero. 


* Ecclesiastica® 
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“Ecclesiasticee Historie Seriptores a Valesio, 3 vol. fol. (ed. 
opt. Reading). , | . 

“ Pollux Hemsterhusii. 

*¢ Philostratus Olearii. 

* Libanius. 

«* Miscellane Observationes a Britannis ceepte, 2 Belgis coi- 
tinuata. 

* Aristides Jebbii, 2 vol. 4to. . 

‘* Beausobre Histoire du Manichéisme, 2 vol, 4. 

«« Menagiana, 4 vol. ed. opt. 1729. 

“ Meeris Atticista, 1759, Piersoni. 

*« Ursini Fragmenta Lyricorum. 

“* Artemidorus Rigaltii, Par. 1603. 4to.”—Vol. II. P. 296. 


We much wish that our author had given us the whole of the 
list thus recommended, as to the rising scholar it might have 
proved of considerable value, . 

The Sexagenarian supplies us with some carious aneedotes © 
another, whose pride was not less malignant, though hisschalai 
ship was far inferior to that of his rival. Poor Galbe 
field had indeed enough to try a temper, which was naturafly 
none of the sweetest. By the world he was neglected, by sctio 
lars despised, by his party abandoned, and by the laws incarce- 
rated, “* Rest, rest perturbed spirit.” | Bs 

In a succeeding chapter we find a laughable history; in which 
our Sexagenarian bore a part... He had undertaken, as he ine 
forms us, a work of considerable magnitude, under the protec- 
tion of the booksellers, Desirous, however, of procuring. a 
better patron for his labours, he cast his eye over all the literary 
lords, till at last it was fixed on Horace Walpolt, the late Earl 
of Orford. ‘The Sexagenarian solicited permission to dedicate 
the volumes to his lordship, which was graciously and readily 
conceded.’ Unwilling, however, to trust to his maiden pen for 
so nice and difficult a task as that of composing ’a dedication to 
a personage so elevated, he applied for assistance to a friond, 
who supplied him with the ‘following neat and delicate . in 






scription :-— | | 
“ DEDICATION. 
“« My Lord, 

* Men of learning will see at.a glance, and men of sensibility will 
strongly feel the propriety of the permission which I have request- 
ed, to dedicate such a work as * * * * to such a nobleman asthe 
Earl of * #*, | 

“ From the curious researches into antiquities, and the nt 
disquisitions in criticisms which adorn the work I have now 
nour to lay before the public, under the protection of your exalted 
name, their minds will naturally be turned towards those nutherous 
writings, with which you have enlightened and charmed your ton- 

temporaries, 
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temporaries, and in which posterity will acknowledge, that the most 
various erudition is happily united with judgment tha most correct, 
and taste the most refined. 

* Like the worthies of whom we read in Greek: and Roman 
story, you find in old age a calm and dignified consolation from 
the continuance of those studies, which, with the lustre of high 
birth, and amidst the fascinating allurements of ambition, you, my 
Lord, have devoted a long and honourable life to the calmer and 
more ingenious pursuits of literature. 

‘* Perhaps, my lord, you feel new affiance in the wisdom.of 1 amv 
choice, when you reflect on the peculiar circumstances. of the 
times, which, big as they have been with awful events, and fatal 
as they may be to the fairest forms of society, leave * in the sacred 
retreats of science some shelter to the human mind, disgusted with 
the view of human crimes, and damped with the prospect ef hu- 
man Wors. 


** LT have the honour to be, &c. &c.?’—Vol. I. P. 267. 


Aut diabolus aut—Dr. Parr—our. readers will probably ex- 
claim, on seping this exquisite morceau of classical compli- 
ment. ‘The Sexagenarian indeed has left our ingenuity to dis- 
cover the name of its author; but be he who he may, he does not 


appear to have hit the taste of the noble Lord, who returned in 
answer the following letter. 


* 1 do beg and beseech you, my good Sir, to forgive me, if I 
cannot possibly consent to receive the Dedication you were so kind 
and partial as to propose to me. I have, in the most positive and 
almost uncivil manner, refused a Dedication or two lately. Com- 
pliments on virtues which the persons addressed, like me, seldom 

» are happily ex Sy nc wharf : 

“ Next to beimg ashamed of having good qualities bestowed 
upon me to which I should have no title, it would hurt me to be 
praised for my erudition, which is most superficial, and on my 
trifling writings, all of which turn on most trifling subjects. They 
amused me while writing them, may have amused a few persons, 
but have nothing solid enough to preserve them from being for- 
gotten with other things of a like nature. ers 

“I would not have your judgment called in quéstion hereafter, 
if somebody reading your work should ask, * What are these writ. 


—- 





* « Aliter. ; 
« Leave in the sacred retreats of Science some shelter to wise 
and good men, disgusted with the view of surrounding crimes, and 
alarmed at the prospect of impending woes. ¥ 
4* Or thusy 1 489 
“ Leave some shelter to the contemplative scholar ayidyth 
passionate philosopbist.” pee tays, 
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ings of Lord Orford which this author so much commends? Was 
Lord, Orford more than one of the mob of gentlemen who wrote 
with ease?’ Into that class I must sink, and I had rather do so 
cepa 8 than be plunged down to it by the interposition of 
the hand of a friend, who could not gainsay the sentence. 

‘«‘ For your own sake, my good Sir, as well as in pity to my feel- 
ings, who am sore at your offering what I cannot accept, restrain 
the address to a mean (sic) inscription. You are allowed to be an 
excellent ** **, How unclassic would a Dedication in the old 
fashioned manner appear, if you had published * **, and had ven- 
tured to prefix a Greek or Latin Dedication to some modern Lord, 
with a Gothic title! 

‘+* Still less had these addresses been in vogue at Rome, would 
any Roman author have inscribed his work to Marcus, the incom- 
petent son of Cicero, and tell the unfortunate offspring of so great 
aman of his high birth and declension of ambition. It would have 
excited a laugh on poor Marcus, who, whatever may have been 
sail of him, had more sense than to leave proofs to the public of 
his extreme inferiority to his father. Ps 

“Tam, dear Sir, with = 
** Your much obliged, 
“ [And [ hope by your compliance with my earnest request to be 
your much more obli 
“ And obedient humble servant.”’—Vol. [. P. 269. 


If we doubt the modesty of bis Lordship, we must at least 
approve his taste. Vanity was a principal feature in the charac- 
ter of Lord Orford, he loved to be the patron of literature and of 
literary men. In the communication of his knowledge, which 
was far from contemptible, he appears to have been very liberal, 
but the same liberality does not seem to have extended either 
to his purse Or to his larder. ' , 

With all the blue stockings of his day, the Sexagenarian enjoyed 
a considerable intimacy, and appears to have duly appreciated 
their respective values. In the work before us, we have 
very interesting sketches of Mrs. Barbauld, Miss Joanna Baillie, 
Mrs. H. M. Williams, Mrs. Carter, Mrs. Trimmer, and of others 
who im their several lines, contributed either to the sense or the 
nonsense of the age. 


From these good ladies our attention is turned to a character 
of a very different nature, with whom our Sexagenarian in his 
earlier days was occasionally thrown. This is no less a per- 
sonage than Wilkes. ‘Ihe following portrait of ‘this lively and 
eccentric man appears to be equally faithful and spirited: » 


eh 


abi¢ 


** He was really a sad dog, but most delightfully amusing, face- 


tivus, witty, well-informed, and with much various, though’’not 
ptotound lenraing. 


“ He 
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* He was sometimes so intolerably sarcastic, and more particu- 
larly at the expence of his friends in the city, that the wonder is, 
how he could.so long continue in their good graces. He never 
put any restraint upon himself, when in company, on the other side 
of Temple-bar, but indulged im all the satire of his wit, at the 
citizens’ expence. A tew examples, among a hundred that could 
easily be given, may suffice. 

‘* When confined in the King’s Bench, he was waited upon by a 
deputation from some ward in the city, when the office of Alderman 
was-vacant. As’there had already been great fermentation on his 
account, and much more apprehended, they who were deputed, 
undertook to remonstrate with Wilkes on the danger to the public 
peace, which would result from his offering himself as a candidate 
on the present occasion, and expressed the hope that he would at 
least wait till some more suitable opportunity presented itself. 
But they mistook their man; this was with him an additional motive 
for persevering in his first intentions. After much useless conver- 
sation, one of the deputies at length exclaimed, * Well, Mr. Wilkes, 
if _ are thus determined, we must take the sense of the ward.’ 
* With all my heart,’ replied Wilkes, ‘ I will take the non-sense, 
and beat you ten to one,’ wet * 

“ Upon another oceasion, Wilkes attended a city dinner, not 
long after his promotion to city-honours. Among the guests was 
a noisy vulgar deputy, a great glutton, who, on his entering the 
dinner-room, always with great deliberation took off his wig, sus- 
pended it on a pin, and with due solemnity put on a white cotton 
night-cap. Wilkes, who certainly was a high-bred man, and never 
accustomed to similar exhibitions, could not take his eyes from so 
strange and novel a picture. At length, the deputy, with unbiush- 
ing familiarity, walked up to Wilkes, and asked him whether he did 
not think that his night-cap became him? ‘QO! Yes, Sir,’ replied 
Wilkes, ‘but it ae look much better if it was pulled quite over 
your face.””’ Vol. Il. P. 5. 


Our limits will not permit us to follow the Sexagenarian 
through all his Biographical Sketches. Many of those whose 
history he relates have long since paid the debt of nature ; many 
are now living, and out of these not a few, we suspect, of those 
whose advancement has been rapid, and whose beginnings 
humble, will be somewhat offended at these unwelcome recol- 
lections of their former origin. As we descend in the ladder of 
rank, we find a chapter or two dedicated to the Jives and charac- 
ters of arace of men, with whom our Author from his numerous 
Julerary engagements, must have been tolerably conversant—THE 
BooxkseLueRs. Under the titles of the Queer Bookseller— 
the Cunning Bookseller—the Godly Bookseller—the Superb 
Bookseller—the Opudent Bookseller, &c. we meet with some 
curious anecdotes of these patrons of paper and print. Asa 
specimen of them, let us take the last, ue 
“* Come 
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“ Come we now to the opuLewt Bookseller.—Our friend's con- 
nection with this personage was but slight, and rather amounting 
to a skirmish about terms, than to any serious engagement. The 
house of which this bookseller was the head, been singularly 
fortunate in their purchases of copyright, and there were certain 
books of which they were the sole proprietors, and of which a large 
impression was annually called for, and which thus entailed a per- 
petual and hereditary opulence upon the establishment. 

“ Among the authors, of whose works they were the publishers, 
were numbers of the Great, and Rich; and Powerful, tram man 
of whom they had obtained. the reputation of being very libe 
But let it be remembered, that the sum which appears considerable, 
when paid as a remuneration to Noble or Episcopal gentlemen, 
who write for amusement only, becomes relatively small when ap- 
portioned to an author by profession, whose comforts and conveni- 
ences of life are obtained principally by the labour of his, brains, 

“ With this latter description of writers, this opulent personage 
had a great deal more to do, and with such he invariably attempted 
to drive a hard bargain. Qur friend once, it appears, was about 
to enter into an engagement with him of no inconsiderable magni. 
tude: great labour and perseverance were required on one part, 
with the employment of three years at least, whilst a scanty and 
parsimonious remuneration was held out by the other. However, 
as the intellectual powers were then in full vigour, the ardour of 
literary ambition progressively increasing, and what perhaps had 
no small weight, a number of little people incessantly crying out 
for ‘“* Crowdy,’’- the terms, though hard, were acceded to. A 
professional gentleman was employed to draw up the agreement, 
and a time was fixed for the signatures. of the different parties. 
But when the agreement was produced, the reader may guess the 
Sexagenarian’s astonishment, at perceiving a clause of which no 
warning had been given, purporting, that if any other publication, 
or rather translation, of the same work, should appear before the 
final completion and printing of the present, then the agreement 
was to be null and void. 

“ A most notable example of liberality truly! A poor author 
was to beat his brains, confine himself to one arduous labour for 
two years or more, and then if a similar work, no matter whence 
or where, should steal from its retirement on the eve of the publi- 
cation of that in question, there was to be no compensation, ac- 
knowledgment, or reward, for so much time irretrievably lost. It 
cannot be a matter of wonder, that the poor author left the wor 
shiptyl bookseller in disgust, (for worshiptul he afierwards became) 
and never afterwards sought a renewal of his acquaintance. 

‘It may perhaps in some degree satisfy the reader’s curiosity, 
to be informed, that what was thus prudently guarded against by the 
cautious man of wealth, agtually took place. In the course of the 
two years which immediately succeeded, a precisely similar work 
had silently advanced. to its accomplishment, and was or 
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and unexpectedly announced. Whether this would have super- 
seded the necessity of the other, or have claimed a larger share of 
public approbation, is a matter which cannot be determined.” 
Vol. IIL. p. 256. 


The Sexagenarian has left us to guess how far Messrs. Cadell 
would be willing to own their resemblance to the portrait. We 
must not forget, however, that to the risks which are often run, 
und to the hazard encountered by these literary accoucheurs, 
often with a very distant prospect uf reimbursement, we owe 
the possession of the most celebrated works both of the present 
and of the former age. In no body of men is the spirit of spe- 
culation stronger, or the abandonment of immediate profit more 
generous and disinterested. When we farther consider the frete 
ful, fractious, conceited and capricious race of beings, called 
authors, with whom their business is transacted, we shall wonder 
the less at their occasional harshness and severity. It may, per- 
haps, be remarked, that in this profession, contrary to all others, 
in proportion to the iucrease of wealth and prosperity, there is 
a decrease of candour and geuerosity. ‘The reasons. we shall 
not now discuss, but the fact is indisputable. This will proba- 
bly account for the grinding conditions imposed upon our au- 
thor by the opulent bookseller. 

It is now time to enquire into the character of the Sexage- 
narian himself, and the more so, because he but seldom ob- 
trudes himself upon our notice, or makes himself the theme of 
his own discourse. In the early part of the volume, he has 
given us avery amusing account of his school and college life, 
and of his first essais in the province of letters. In the follow- 
ing sentences we find the de-cription of his latter days. 


** His earlier years have been pourtrayed by himself in a pre- 
ceding part of the work, but ah! how changed was he in his 
latter days! his characteristic of mind was.an extraordinary quick- 
ness; his characteristic of temper was cheerfulness. The first of 
these qualities he retained as long as we knew him. He could com- 
pose any thing in prose or in verse, as the physicans say, ‘ pro re 
nata,’ with a facility which seemed hardly credible, and with an 
accuracy which excited surprise. He has been known to write a 
sermon in the evening, which he preached on the following morn- 
ing. In four mornings he wrote a book, which he intended as an 
amusement for his children. Some friends recommended him to 
print it, and though many years have elapsed since it was written, 
it still continues se great a favourite with younger readers, that an 
edition is every year published. 

** In one morning, indeed in a few hours, -he turned into verse 
that beautiful chapter of Ecclesiasticus, in which Wisdom praiseth 
herself, and expatiates on her accomplishments. Whoever is 
desirous of examining with what effect this task was performed, has 
only 
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only to refer to the translation.of Bishop Lowth’s Lectures on 
Isaiah, by Dr. Gregory, at whose request he so employed himself, 
Other examples might be specified, but these seem enough, 

« With respect to his characteristic cheerfulness, sooth to say, 
he had some hard trials; he had such an unsuspecting frankness of 
temper, that there could not be an easier task than to impose upon 
him. In more than one instance, he was defrauded of large sume 
of. money, eventually to have been deceived, by a hasty confidence 
in plausible manners and fallacious representations. Knavery was 
greatly aided in every artifice and stratagem against his interest, 
by two things. ‘The first was his necessities. He had a large fa- 
mily, and nothing to educate and maintain them, but what his ac- 
tivity and abilities provided, Consequently, he had never any 
thing in store, but as he used to say of himself, was obliged to 
scramble on in life as well as he could. Under such circumstances, 
a smaller immediate benefit was caught at, than one which, though 
splendid, was only visible at a distance. 

“ The other auxiliary of knavery, was our friend’s impatience of 
temper. He could not endure delay, or any thing in the shape of 
procrastination. Whatever was to be done, was to be done quickly. 
He considered any thing like a process, as insupportable tedious- 
ness. ‘There are many subtle spirits on the wateh for individuals of 
such infirmities; and of such spirits he was more than once the 
victim. ' 

« One other trial was bitterness itself, but as he himself has de- 
tailed it with no ordinary pathos, the circumstances need not here 
be revived. This also originated in a too easy disposition to believe 
every man honest who appeared so, and from his never exercising 
his mind to discover, beneath the veil of vivacity and good humour, 
the most nefarious intentions, and,most abominable dishonesty. 

“ This last event certainly preyed upon his mind, broke his 
spirits, impaired his health, and materially deteriorated his circum- 
stances. Yet through this dark and oppressive gloom, rays of cheer- 
fulness would often penetrate, enlivening himself and his connec- 
tions with hopes of better days to come. 

“ As life continued to wear itself away, he appears to have had 
his full share of those dark days, which, however, afflicting from 
their pressure, tend to render the prospect of the grave less for- 
midable. As was before nigh he abruptly withdrew himself 
from the ken of those, to whom his society had been familiar, and 
not undesirable, , é 

“* Where or when, or under what circumstances, he ultimately 
paid the last awful tribute of nature, are not known with sufficient 
accuracy to admit of being introduced in our narrative. He does 
not, however, appear to have been altogether without consolation. 
Where a tree shoots out into many branches, some will be goodlier, 
‘ore vigorous, and more productive than others. Some will bear 
fruit which is sweet and nutritious; seme will bear none at all. 
In this respect he shared the common lot of humanity, but wee 
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he had cause he was, nevertheless, uncomplaining, except in the 
soft whispers of family confidence. He used, however, a bolder 
and a louder tone to one lofty personage, who volunteered to be the 
instrument of obtaining for him compensation for one of the greatest 
injuries and afflictions, which can either be encountered or sus- 
tained. Great, certain, and inimediate loss, as to property, was 
not the sorest of the evils; this was exasperated by the snecrs of 
the envious, the insinuations of the invidious, the taunts of the 
malignant, 


‘ The whips and scorns of time, 7 
The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man's contumely, 
The insolence of office, and the spurns 
‘That patient merit of the upworthy takes.’ 


* Conscious integrity, however, ere long, armed him with a dig- 
nified confidence, but he never spoke without indignation of the 
eat man above alluded to, who after raising his hopes to the 
ighest pitch, smiled, and smiled, and smiled, and deserted him. 
“ Of his talents and attainments, it is necessary to say but little. 
The productions of his pen again and again appeared before the 
tthlic, on various occasions, and in a great multitude of shapes. 
Most of his works were received with respect, and many are still 
popular. Some unfinishe<! things remained among his papers, and 
there are a few scattered memoranda in our Recollections, from 
pi it appears that he had others in contemplation.” Vol. II. 
- 127. 


In this melancholy and affeeting portrait, the reader will but 
too surely recognize the latter days of Mr. Beloe. We will 
dwell vo longer upon the darker side of the picture, nor follow 
him throngh all the hard usage which he encountered from the 
desertidn of treacherous frietids, or from the attacks of malig: 
nant enemies ; we Would rather point our view to the brighter 
portions of his history. In his early days his talents introduced 
him into the highest circles of literary society ; his exertions were 
rewarded by the great, and fostered by the good. His scholar- 
ship was varied rather than deep, and elegant rather than accurate. 
No man, perhaps, was better acquainted with the entertaming 
parts of literature, or more conversant in the art of gleaning 
from quarters very dissimilar, matter the most interesting and 
curtous. In classical citations he was peculiarly happy, as the 
umerous Motioes iv the volumes-before us will amply testify. 
A beautiful passage, even im an author the most obscure, never 
appears to have escaped bin. 

fi the present work will be found much to engage the atten- 
tionof the young, and awake the recollections of the old: — Lit- 
tle thinking perhaps, that the sheets which during his life-time 
hie had revised, would form in fact a posthumous work, he was 
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anwilling to give the names of his characters at’ fall length. 
Many of them indeed are too well marked to be misapplied ; 
but many have long since sunk into oblivion, and requite the re- 
suscitating power of a fulldength name to bring them 'to our re- 
membrance. The mischief-makers of former days ‘are past and 
gone, and we all are too closely engaged m watchiny ‘the traitors 
of our own days, to acquaint ourselves with the history of the 
traitors of 1796. We much wish that a key had been subjoined 
to the work, giving us the names of those, who are at present 
designated only by enigmatical initials, ora mysterious dist. 
This might place, perhaps, some of the distinguished characters 
of the day in an awkward: situation, but it would be a situation 
which, either by their pride or their meanness they have richly 
deserved. ‘To the merits of all his cotemporaries the Sexagenarian 
appears particularly candid. Ina few instances only we perceive 
the ebullitions of spleen or ill humour, and im every one of them 
the consciences of these against whom it 1s aimed, mttst too 
surely reproach them with the justice of the attack. “These vo- 
lumes have already excited much attentiou, and if we are not 
mistaken, they will hereafter excite much more; weonly hope that 
the anonymous obscurity in which many of the personages here 
pourtrayed, are involved, will not damp the curiosity of the 
public, as a very little trouble will supply them with information 
uecessary, and with the key required. 





Arr. VL. dn Introduction to Comparative dnatomy and 
Physiology, being Two Lutruductory Lectures delivered at the 
Royal College of Surgeons. .By W. Lawrence, F.R.S. 
Professor of Anatomy to the College, Assistant Surgeon. to 


St. Bartholomew's. Hospital, §c. .8vo. 179pp.. Gs. 
Callow. 1816. ni 


Is such unfeigned respect do we hold a profession, whose pecu- 
liar province it is to alleviate the sufferings of our frail and'pe 

rishable frame, that we would not willingly become a party in the 
degradation of any of its distinguished members. ‘Shere isa 
debi of gratitude due to those who have expended their talent and 
industry im lessening the capacity of human pain ; and such a debt 
we shall on our part be always ready to acknowledge, by forbear. 
ing to molest them upon any ordinary deviation into nonsénse. 
It was upon this principle that on a late occasion we omitted to 
notice the introductory Lectures of Mr. Abernethy, being unwil- 
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ling to disturb the heer of a man, who in all his a 
u jects strictly medical, has di a@ penetration 
skill, Shak kore contributed im no eraser to the promo- 
tion of scientific research, and to the advancement of practical 
success. We might have found ample amusement for ourselves, 
and for our readers, in the Metaphysics of Mr. Abernethy, but 
as his eccentricities appeared to be productive of no mischievous 
result, we passed them over with a respectful smile. 

We heartily wish, that with any regard to our duty as the guar- 
dians of public principle, we could have suffered the volume be- 
fore us to have passed under no other censure but that of si- 
lence. Mr. Lawrence is a man who stands high im the practical 
part of his profession as a Surgeon and an Anatomist; the papers 
which he has written upon these subjects, display much industri- 
ous research, and if not original in their matter, are at least lami- 
nous and neat in their composition, From a few passages even! 
in these we had perceived but too sure intimations of those views 
upon more important poiuts, which Mr. Lawrence, probably 
frem pure ignorance, has most unfortunately adopted, and has 
now for the first time publicly professed. With the private opi- 
nions of Mr. Lawrence, or of any other anatomist, upon the sub- 
ject of religion, it is not within our province to interfere; but 
when doctrmes of a tendency the most dangerous, are obtruded 
upon the public under the form of asciefitific lecture, it be- 
comes our duty both to detect and to expose the danger. In 
the volume before us, Mr. Lawrence has plainly told us, that me- 
dullary matter is capable of thought—that there is no ind:- 
pendent living principle superadded to the structure of animal 
bodies—that life is the result of organization. Whether or not 
Mr. Lawrence is aware that these opinions inevitably lead to 
practical atheism, we shall not presume to determine ; if he is 
not, it is expedient that he should know his own danger; if he is, 
it is still more expedient that the public should know theirs. We 
cannot for a moment suppose that the crudities and contradic- 
tions which this Volume exhibits, could have-any effect upon a 
man, whose reasoning powers have been formed in any ordinary 
school of intellectual discipline. Few, however, of this deserip- 
ton are to be found among the audience of Mr. Lawrence. By 
far the larger part of those who look up to Mr. Lawrence for 
mstruction, as far as intellect is concerned, have received no 
education at all. Atthe age of fourteen all gereral instruction 
has in their case been concluded, and their views have been un- 
ceasingly directed to the study and practice of their future pro- 
fession. ‘Lhe superiority which they feel from an ear'y initiation in 
the mysteries of a science so important iv its object; and so 
. general 
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general in its application naturally enougl? engenders that ‘pert- 
ness and conceit which are the surest “obstacles to any advarice- 
ment in the paths of generabknowledge. From dwelling again 
so minutely and-so anxiously upon secondary causes; 'théy rapidly 
contract the range: of ‘their intellect, till they “fitially lose ever? 
idea of the great first Cause of all things. | Forgetting then tlie 
existence of a first cause, they endeavour to‘accotnt forall phe 
nomena from the action of secondary Causes alone; the mo; 
accurately they observe, and the more deeply they investigate, 
the more surely they puzzle and perplex their andeYstanding® 5 
till at last their embarrassments conclude’ in’a state'of general’ 
scepticism. Independently again of the natural pruriency of a 
pert and ignorant mind towards ‘universal doubt, the younger 
students. will. find religious scepticisin especially adapted to a 
course of sensual indulgence and practical profligacy. We are 
ready to concede that the belief of a superintending Providence, 
of Christian Redemption, and of a final Judgmerit, isin many 
cases exceedingly awkward and inconventent. fa: state either 
of intellectual or moral licentiousness, 16 cannot fail ‘to raise 4 
sort of qualmish and. unpleasant sensation, which must be very 
distressing to a man of. independent and liberal feelings. ‘The 
sooner, therefore, it is got rid of, the better. “And ‘when 'this can 
be done without the slightest expence either of time or thought, 
by the application only of a few second-hand sneers translated’ 
from Voltaire, who would not emancipate themselves from so 
offensive a guest. Besides this, a man who summarily rejects 
Religion either naturalor revealed, cannot fail of ‘immeédiutely 
establishing a clharaeter for deep investigation and original thouglit, 
which may, perhaps, be exceedingly useful to him in his subse- 
quent practice. “ 

This we take to be the general process of infidelity in the 
minds of the. young ; in the medical profession,’ itideed, the 
Lecturer has further opportunities of ‘engrafting it upon the 
minds of his pupils by a sagacious sarcasm or two in the dissect- 
lg room, upon his disappomtment in not finding the soul, &c.Xc. 
We cannot suppose that such is the method adopted by Mr. 
lawrence in the course either of his public-or his private in- 
structions. In the volume before us we are assured that he had 
no such meaning ; we would not be supposed therefore toaccuse 
him of either being infected himself, or of being desirous to in-- 
fect others with these profligate. and pernicious principles; we 
would gnly point out to him the dangerous consequences which 
might result from the cpinions which he has avowed in the pub- 
lication before us. We are confident. that these opinions could 
never have been entertained by him in real earnest, as the con- 
tradiction of language and the confusion of idea so conspicuous 


F throughout, 
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throughout, are the surest signs that his mind could never have 
been made up upon the subject ; for this very reason indeed no 
improper conclusions could be legitimately drawn from. the 
work, because such is the nature of his reasoning, that it is im- 
possible to conclude at all. In part, however, it might be 
wrested into infidelity by those of his pupils who, from their im- 
perfect education might mistake assertions for proof, obscurity 
for depth, and perplexity for argument. 

The first Lecture treats of the objects of Natural History and 
comparative Anatomy, and to the younger student will be a useful 
sort of road book, to point the way to superior excellence through 
the labours and productions of others. It is a good catalogue 
raisonneé of the best writers of comparative Anatomy, fron 
whose works few appear to have drawn more information than 
Mr. Lawrence, especially in the work before us. Our Lecturer 
indeed appears to be a perfect enthusiast in his profession, he 
seems to consider comparative Anatomy as the first and the 
last of all human sciences, to comprehend within itself all that 
is worthy of the study or the labour of man. 


“ The contemplation of nature, however, is not recommended to 
you solely by its reference to intellectual objects; it exerts a bene- 
ficial and important influence on the moral dispositions. ‘The tran- 
quil occupation, which it supplies to the mind, is a salutary contrast 
to the restless agitation of avarice and ambition. Its innocent plea- 
sures are well calculated to detach us from the frivolous and de- 
structive pursuits of dissipation or debauchery, and to lead us to 
estimate at their true value the ordinary objects of human exertion ; 
en which we may then look down with the calm indifference so 
well pourtrayed Ly the philosophic poet: 


“ Sed nil dulcius est, bene quam munita tenere 
Edita doctrina sapientum templa serena; 
. Despicere unde queas alios, passimque videre 
Errare, atque viam palantes querere vitee ; 
Certare ingenio, contendere nobilitate : 
Noctes atque dies niti preestante labore 
Ad summas emergere opes, rerumque potiri. 
O miseras hominum mentes, O pectora ceca!’” P. 112, 


Thus, then, os to Mr. Lawrence, the estimation of 
the ordinary objects of human exertion, at their true value, 1s 
to be made by comparative auatomy; a happy method this of 
reconciling all the dissensions between the agricultural and the 
manufacturing interests. We expect to see, during the next 
session, the opinion of Mr. Abernethy-on the subject of Trien- 
nial Parliaments, of Sir Everard Home upon the exportation 
of cotton twist, or of Mr. Ashley Cooper, upon the interest of 
Exchequer Bills. We may expect, in some future debate, to 
hear a scientific disquisition of Mr. Brougham upon the tusks be 
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the tiger; of Sir Samuel Romilly, upon the of the adder 
or it bane Castlereagh, upon: the srabeaage id eel. The 
habeas corpus, indeed, might have been discussed with peculiar 
propriety m a dissecting-room. ’ 

But Mr. Laurence is very angry that comparative anatomy 
should not constitute a part of education in our national Uni- 
versities. 


‘“‘ That the monastic institutions of a barbarous age should con- 
tain no provisions for teaching natural science, will not be a matter 
ef wonder, because natural science did not then exist: these es- 
tablishments were at least calculated for teaching according to the 
measure of knowledge at the period of their institution. But what 
excuse shall we find for the modern universities as they are called, 
of a nation which fancies itself the most enlightened in Europe? 
Universities, which totally neglect natural history and all its con- 
nected pursuits, as if they were. no part of universal knowledge.” 
P. 87. 


We will set Mr. Lawrence right upon this point in a few 
words. The Universities of England are intended ‘as places of 
general education, not of instruction in any particular science. 
It is the purpose of ‘“ these monastic institutions of a barbarous 
age,” to arm their intellect with the powers of general reason- 
ing, to give the young the habits of severe and patient thought, 
and to Jay deeply in their minds the foundation upon which all 
future knowledge is to be built. In them the youth of this 
country are taught the principles of evidence in affairs sacred 
and human, the nature of legitimate argument, the eternal 
power of truth opposed to the subtleties of sophistry. The 
higher philosophy of Greece and Rome, the finished models of 
classical literature, the laws of compositiou, the detestation of 
sciolism and conceit, the life-springs of good taste and good 
principle, these are the objects pursued, and these are the ends 
proposed by our English Universities, We beg pardon of Mr, 
Lawrence for speaking of matters in which he is so little con- 
cerned, but we will leave off trifling and come to comparative 
anatomy. Lectures upon this and other portions of natural 
history are delivered in both our Universities, as upon a part of 
general knowledge, and as a useful relaxation from severer labours. 
It is not the object of our academical education to confine and 
cripple the faculties of youth with the specific studies and mecha- 
nical parts of their future profession ; chemistry, mineralogy, and 
anatomy, are lectured upon in our Universities, not so much for 


_the sake of teaching the elements of each particular science, as 


ef generally opening and amplifying the powers of the mind 5 
and they, who by a patient continuance and undivided attention 
FQ : to 
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to academical studies alone, have thus strengthened, enlarged, 
and disciplined their reasoning faculties, when they enter upon 
the specific subject of their future profession, will enter upon it 
with a masterly vigour and a commanding power, to which all 
the frippery and insolence of superficial sciolism is a stranger. 

But to return to Mr. Lawrence and Comparative Anatomy. 
We shal! now introdace our readers to Mr. Lawrence’s second 
Lectuye, which is dedicated to the subject of Lire. 

To guard his hearers against those mistaken notions which 
result fron: loose and indefinite expressions, and to lead them toa 
correct mode of reasoning, Mr. Lawrence commences his en- 
quiries with the following exordium : 


* Our object being to take a survey of structure, and of the func- 
tions which it executes, through the whole animal kingdom, I shall 
inquire first, what we are to understand by an animal, and what 
idea we are to attech to life. 

“On this and all other occasions I shall endeavour to convey to 

jou clear notions of the subjects which | propose for your attention ; 
will therefore carefully explain to you the sense of the terms em- 
ployed, and avoid all those which have an equivocal meaning. 

** [exhort you to be particularly on your guard against /oose and 
indefinite. expressions ; they are the bane of all science; and have 
been remarkably injurious in the different departments of our own. 

*« Equal caution is necessary in verifying facts; the authenticity 
of which should always undergo aclose examination. They are the 
foundation of our physiological reasonings ; if they are insecure, the 
whole structure erected on them is at every moment liable to fall. 
So long as we attend to these two points, the scrutiny of facts and 
the definition of terms, our progress, though slow, will be sure. On 
subjects not sufficiently examined, it is better to confess our igno- 
rance, than to attempt to hide it by arbitrary assumption and vague 
language. We thus mark out objects for further investigation. 
Most of the physical sciences afford us an excellent model for the 
method of proceeding. Unfortunately the various branches of me- 
dical science abound with examples of all abuses; of facts loosely 
admitted, of words vaguely employed, of reasonings most incorrect 
and inconclusive. 

** | ghall not be anxious to attract your attention by novelty, nor 
by multitude of details; but shall rather attempt to exhibit the vari- 
ous parts of the subject in their natural connexion and’ order ; to 
lead you toa correct mode of reasoning; and to the best method of 
investigating and cultivating the ecience.”” P. 117. 


After this grave exordiam we now come to Mr, Lawrence’s 
definitions, and to the means by which he “ leads his pupils to 
a correct mode of reasoning.” 


4 ization means the peculiar composition, which distin- 
guishes living bodies ; in this point of view they are contrasted with 
. inorganic, 
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morganic, inert, or dead bodies. Vital properties, such as sensi« 
bility and irritability, are the means, by which organization is capac. 
ble of executing its purposes; the vital properties of living bodies 
correspond to the physical properties of inorganic bodies; such as 
cohesion, elasticity, &c. Functions are the purposes, which any 
organ or system of organs executes in the animal frame ; there is of 
course nothing corresponding to them in inorganic matter,’ Life is 
the assemblage of all the functions, and the general result of their 
exercise. ‘Thus organization, vital properties, functions, and life 
are expressions related to each other; in which organization is the 
instrument, vital properties the acting power, function the mode of 
action, and life the result.’? P, 320, 


So then we have an instrument, an acting power, a mode of 
action, and a result. All this is very intelligible, Organization 
then is the instrument which produces life as its result. But in, 
the first sentence Mr. Lawrence informs us, that organization is 
the peculiar composition which distinguishes living bodies as 
contrasted with inorganic or dead bodies. Here then it appears 
that lite so far from being the result, is in fact'a component part 
of the said mstrument, and that so far from life being the conse- 
quence or result of organization, that no organization can exist 
without it. So according to Mr, Lawrence, “ Life is the result of 
the peculiszr composition which distinguishes living bodies,” — Or 
in other words, we first take for granted the existeuce of life, and 
then we prove it to result from its own existence. _ Admirable 
logic this for the young surgeons. Life, again says Mr. Law- 
rence, is the assemb/age of all the functions and the general 
result of thew exercise. Just now he made the result co-existing 
with the instrament of its production, and now he makes it the 
sume with the mode of action, or in other words, with the mode 
of producing it. 

Let us take Mr. Lawrence on his own ground, a scalpel is 
the instrument—a hand the acting power—cutting the mode of 


‘action— and a wound the result... What would Mr. Lawrence 


say to the man who should assert that the wound was co-existert 
with the scalpel, or again that the act of cutting was a wound? 
After all this, in the very next page Mr. Lawrence informs us 
that the vital properties or forces animate living matter, so (ong 
as it continues alive, Or in other words, that they auimate (or 
give life) to matter which has life, so long, as it continues to have 
life. Mighty generous, truly in these aforesaid, vital properties. 
Mr. Lawrence would have been tatight, a very different style of 
reasoning at our Euglish Universities, even though they have no 
school of comparative Anatomy. | 
First then we were told that organization was be instru 
ment 
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ment and life the result; we were then told the organization 
and life were co-existent ; and now we are told that 


“* The result of all these enquiries, I have no hesitation in af, 
firming, to be, that no connection has been established in any one 
case between the organic texture and its vital power.”’—P. 143. 


This is the mode in which we suppose Mr. Lawrence leads 
the young surgeons to “ a correct mode of reasoning.” But let 
us follow Mr, Lawrence a little farther in this same paragraph, 
where he informs us 


“ That there is nothing, either in the nature of the tissue, or in 
the combination of the elements, of any animal structure, that 
could enable us to determine beforehand what kind of living phe- 
nomena it will exhibit: and consequently that this, like all other 
branches of human knowledge, consists simply in an observation 
of the succession of events. Would the mere examination of 
muscular fibres, without any observation of their living action, 
have ever enabled you to determine that they possess the power 
of contraction? Would a comparison of the fibres of the deltoid, 
the heart and the paperens have shewn you that the former will 
contract in obedience to the will; that the second are uninfluenced 
by the will, and that the third act both spontaneously and volun- 
tarily? Would any length of contemplation have led you to discover 
that medullary substance is capable of sensation and of thought ? 
Could you have known from the structure of the stomach that it 
dizcsts, or from that of the liver that it secretes.”’ 


We apprehend that from the construction of the liver it might 
be known to be a gland, and therefore probably to secrete, but 
what that secretion would be we certainly could not divine. But 
medullary matter is capable of thought—this is indeed a disco- 
very which no length of contemplation would have enabled us 
to make ; but as Mr. Lawrence has assured us that medullary 
matter is capable of thought, he may be good enough, perhaps, 
to inform us next, what is the result of its meditations. We 
should be much gratified in knowmg what the medullary matter 
in the bone of our left leg is thinkimg of at this present moment. 

At all events, if medullary matter is capable of thought, then 
when this medullary matter perishes, the power of thought also 
must perish with it; and so much for the immortality and even 
for the very existence of the soul. As to medullary matter be- 
ing capable of thought, it is the old question of materialism 
over again, of which the following is, perhaps, as simple a solu- 
tion as any. We know, by expermment, that matter is infinitely 
divisible, we know, by experience, that unity is essential to 
thought, and that consciousness cannot be divided, How then 

can 
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can that which is essentially indivisible form a constituent part 

of that which is essentially divisible? When Mr. Lawrence 

will solve this simple question, we will believe with him that 

medullary matter thinks, or that white is black, or black white. 
We now come to the conclusion of the whole. 


« It seems to me that this hypothesis or fiction of a subtle iavi- 
sible matter, animating “ visible textures andi bodies, and 
directing their motions, is only an e e at nsity in 
the hue mind, which has ied men 7 ul times qe takabiand tor 
those phenomena, of which the causes are not obvious, by the mys- 
terious aid of higher and imaginary beings. Thus in the earlier 
ages of the world, and in less advanced states of civilization, all 
the appearances of nature, which the progress of science enables 
us to explain by means of natural causes, have been referred to the 
immediate operation of the divinity. 

“ The storm was the work of Jupiter, who is sculptured with the 
thunderbolt in one hand, and grasping the lightning with the 
other: Eolus produced the winds; Neptune agitated the ocean; 
Vulcan and Pluto shook the globe with volcanoes and earthquakes. 
So far was this belief in invisible agencies carried, that each grove 
and each tree, each fountain and each river, was regarded as the 
abode of its peculiar deity ;—the * fawas, the dryads, the nymphs 
ef the elegant Grecian Mes groan, 2 the sprites; the elves, the 
fairies of more modern ulity. Poetry, which the lan- 

of the people, and to their common feelings, is full 
of illustrations of this observation. Personification is its most com- 
mon figure ; and, so strong is our disposition to clothe all sur- 
rounding objects with our own sentiments and passions, to animate 
the dead matter around us with human intellect and ression, 
that the boldest examples of this figure do not shock us, In his 
sublime description of a tempest, Virgil not only makes the mo- 
narch of Ol ‘ride in the whirlwind and direct the storm,’ 
but brings him before our eyes in the very act of hurling the light- 
ning, and casting down mountains with the bolt. 


*¢ Ipse pater, media nimborum in nocte, corusca 
Fulmina molitur dextra: quo maxuma motu 
Terra tremit ; fugere fera, et mortalia corda 
Per gentes humilis stravit pavor ; ille flagranti 
a aut Rhodopen, aut alta Cerania telo 
ejicit. 
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“ Thus we find at last that the philosopher with his archeus, his 
anima, or his subtile and mobile vital fluid, is about on a level, in 


respect to the mental process, by which he has arrived at it, with 
the 


* Poor Indian, whose untutor’d mind, 
Sees God in clouds, and hears him in the wind.’ 


It may a r unnecessary to disturb those, who are inclined to 
indulge t Saini in these harmless reveries. ‘The belief in them, 
as in sorcery and witchcraft, is not grounded in reasoning, and 
therefore has nothing to fear from argument. I only op such 
hypotheses, when they are adduced with the array of philosophical 
deduction, because they involve suppositions without any ground 
in observation or experience, the only sources of our information 
on these subjects. I repeat to you that the science of physiology, 
in its proper acceptation, is made up of the facts, which we learn 
by observation and experiment on living beings, or on those which 
have lived; of the comparison of these with each other; of the 
analogies which such comparison may discover, and the general 
laws to which it may lead. So long as we proceed in this path, 
every step is secure; when we endeavour to advance beyond its 
termination, we wander without any guide. ‘or direction, and are 
liable to be bewildered at every moment. ‘To say, that we can 
never arrive at the first cause of ‘the vital hegre would be 

resumptuous ; but it is most true, that all the efforts to penetrate 
its nature have been equally unsuccessful, from the commencement 
of the world to the present time. Their complete failure in every 
instance has now led almost universally to their abandonment, and 


may induce us to acquiesce on this point in the observations of Lu. 
cretius on a parallel subject : 


Ignoratur enim qua sit natura animai ; 
ata sit, an contra, nascentibus insinuetur, 
Et simul intereat nobiscum morte direm 


An tenebras orci visat, vastasque lacunas.’’—P. 174. 


And now let us ask Mr. Lawrence under whose controul are 
those very natural causes, by which the progress of science has 
evabled us to explain so many phenomena, and who impressed 
these laws upon the agents of this natural world ?—~Who was it 
that gave man a soul to think, and of that soul will hereafter 
require a solemn account? 

he existence of an independent living principle superadded 
to our animal structure, is strongly denied by Mr. Lawrence ; 
we know not whether Mr. Lawrence is aware, that by this ‘de- 
nial he controverts also the very existence of the soul: so that 
after having lived for our natural time, and having re-prodaced 
our kind, we have answered the purposes of our creation, and 
are no more. But, because we cannvt tell how the soul ani- 


mates 
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mates the body, is that any reason why it should not animate it 
at all,’ If thought be produced by the brain, then according to 
all the laws of animal economy, when the brain is diseased, the 
thought would be disordered. But how many instances are 
there, when after a considerable part of the brain has been de- 
stroyed by abscess, the intellectual powers have been as bril- 
liatit as ever. Common observation will teach us that thought 
and atimat life are very different things. Many cases have come 
within our own knowledge, where, when the taper of life has 
been exhausted even to its last spark, and dissolution was now 
rapidly coming on, the soul, so far from partaking in the de- 
cay or the destruction of the body, has appeared to be endued 
with a strength and clearness’ of intellectual vision, increasing 
gradually as the moment of its emancipation from the body was 
now more nearly approaching. 

Materialism aud chisboe go hand in hand, for when once we 
have got rid of our soul, which is a spirit, we get rid, by the 
same process, of God, who is a spirit also: or in Mr. Law- 
rence’s words, we reject the existence of an independent living 
priuciple, and the mysterious aid of higher aud imaginary 
beings, i.e. @ superintending . Providence. _ Materialism and 
Atheism went. together.as early as the days of the,old.lonic 
school, and their partnership will not be dissolved even to its 
latest posterity. ) 

If this: should meet the eye of a young surgeon who has 
been seduced, either through ignorance or conceit, into an ad- 
miration of these doctrines, let him but for a monient consider 
how mean and miserable is the ground upon which they stand. 
To such wretched contradictions, and such palpable ‘absurdities 
are men reduced when they want to annihilute that noblest gift 
of God to man, THE IMMORTAL SOUL. Let the younger 
of the medical profession remember, that the Almighty canuot 
be sueered out of his existence, nor a soul reasoned out of its 
immortality, Let them also bear in mind, that stale sarcasm és 
not wit, that crude contradictions are not argument; that sceps 
ticism js pot the sign of a strong miud, .nor.sophistry of a good 
one ; but that atheisin is the pander of profligacy, and free think- 
ing but another word for no thinking at all, 3 





Art. VIE. Atheniensia, or Remarks on the Topegmply & 
Buildings of Athens.. By William Wilkins, A.M. Fd. 

late Feliow of Gonvil and Caius College, Cambridge. ° vo. 
_ 218 pp. Murray. 1816. : 


THERE is scarcely a man in the present day, who’ unites in ‘his 
own person the scholar and the architect, with more success than 
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Mr. Wilkins. It is with peculiar pleasure therefore that we view 

him upon Athenian ground ; we are iu possession indeed of many 

valuable accounts of this illustrious city, but they are chiefly from 

the hands of scholars, who, in describing the remains of ancient 

architecture, ge from their feelings rather than from their 
e 


knowledge. are happy therefore to find an architectural 
rsa | of the topography and buildings of Athens, taken not 
merely with the rule and line of science, but with the eye of 
scholarship ; which shall not only give us a minute and accurate 
description of all that we admire in Athens, but shall give it in a 
manner most congenial to our feelings, 

The first Chapter of Mr. Wilkins’s work is upon the erigin of 
Grecian Architecture. We shall not attempt to follow him 
throughall his ingenious conjectures upon this matter, for con- 
jectures they must be at last, but shall hastea to his descriptions 
of Grecian architecture as it actually exists, to Athens and to the 
Acropolis itself, 


“The rock of the Acropolis is on three sides rugged and steep, 
On the west the ascent is less difficult: here, as in ste times, is 
the only approach. Near the summit is a broad flight of nine steps 
by which the terrace, or platform, in front of the Propylea * was 
formerly approached. These steps extend the whole width of the 
Cessabte uagahele ant-talghty-atich apres arhinpengpetdl 
sid itude and height, whi to. 
rian statues. Thee quatt tantionat depo votsisenied i 

in honour of Agrippa. Pausanias mentions the existence of such 
statues,+ near this building, although he affects uncertainty as te 
their representing the sons of Xenophon. 

“ The evidence afforded by the inscription would have deter- 
mined the question ; but Pausanias is thought to have preferreda 
state of ignorance, rather than dae ood curiosity at the risque 
of being obliged to perpetuate a compliment paid by the Athenian 

le to a deified Roman. 

* The ancient entrance to the Acropolis has been closed by the 
Turks: the columns in front are almost wholly immured in’ the 
buildings of the modern fortification. Proceeding along the plat- 
form in front of the portico, we enter through a gatew: in 
the flank ofa building attached to the Propylea, pot y Susarwed 8 
kind of wing to the edifice: whenee turning suddenly to the left, 





* ® The whole of the building was termed ‘ lea,’ although 
in fact, this term only alludes to the porticoes: were called 
so from being advanced before the five gates by whieh the citade] 
yerea ees Hn che 

“ + Meursius says, equestrian statues were upon 
roof, but in this he has misrepresented Pausenias. and 
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and following the course of the flank wall, we arrive at that portico 
of the Propylea which fronted inwardly towards the Acropolis. 

«¢ When we contemplate the remains of the buildings of the Acro- 
polis, and the imagination has cleared them from the masses that 
encumber them, we discover sufficient grounds for the encomiums 
lavished by all writers, both ancient and modern, upon the monu- 
ments which cast a lustre upon the government of Pericles. Re- 
curring to the ages which have elapsed since their erection, and 
the ravages inflicted upon them, as well through the wanton exe 
cesses of the Goths, as by the destructive engines of modern war- 
fare, wemight be prepared for the loss of all beauty and character 
in these master-pieces of art. But beauty and character still exist, 
although certainly in a far less degrée, than befure Alaric and the 
northern barbarians over-ran Greece and converted her richest 
shrines to heaps of ruins, Ee 

‘‘ It has been objected to the design of the Propylea, that the 
enlargement of the interval between the two central columns of the 
porticoes, is inconsistent with the apparent stability and massive 
grandeur which ought to characterize all buildings of a severe style 
of architecture. In the present state of the ruin it is not easy to 
decide whether a failure in these requisites accompanied such a de- 
viation from the common practice of the Greeks. The temples of 
Egypt, which have a still greater heaviness of character, are defi- 
cient in neither, yet a similar enlargement has been adopted in 
most of them. I am inclined to think that neither suffered from 
this circumstance, especially as no violation of symmetry in the 
outline presented by the front, followed from this enlargement of 
the central opening ; and it was. to the preservation of this. sym- 
metry that the Greeks seem to have attached an importance beyond 
all other considerations. i 

“ Tn all the temples of Greece, the proportion of the heighth to 
the extent was particularly an object of attention; and although 
the proportion was different in temples which had a different num- 
ber of columns in the front, yet the desire to depart from it as little 
as possible is manifest. Wherever, the number of columns in. the 
fronts was increased, their intervals were diminished. Thus the 
intercolumniations of the hexastyle temple of Theseus, are not in 
the same proportion to the diameter of the columns as those of the 
Parthenon, which is octastyle ; the proportion in the latter is less 
4 nearly half the diameter.* In the tetrastyle portico of the 

rectheum, the intervals are equivalent to three diameters of the 


columns, byt in the hexastyle portico of the same building, they are 
two only, 
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“ * If the diameter of the columns of the temple of Theseus be 
expressed by unity, the intervals would be represented by 1.625. 
Upon a similar supposition the intervals between the columns of the 
Parthenon would be represented by 1.155.” vas 
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“* The expediency of adopting such a principle seems to have 
been generally felt, and especially in hexastyle temples; for if we 
compare buildings of this description, however remotely situated, 
and however the proportions of the parts in detail may be different, 
little variation will be found in the extent compared with the 
height *. 

“ When it is considered that the Propylea afforded the onl 

proach to the Acropolis, the necessity for one wide entrance will 
be readily admitted. The intervals between the columns would 
not have been, but for this enlargement, more than seven feet ; the 
central interval is made by this expedient more than thirteen. ‘Now 
although the carriages of the ancients were not so wide as those of 
the present day, sufficient room must have been allowed in order 
to protect the columns from the injuries to which they were liabie 
through the delicacy of the angles of the fluting. Thirteen feet is 
tg more than would have been necessary, but on the other 

and, seven feet would not have been sufficent for this purpose ; 
there could however be no alternative between the usual interval 
and that space, because both were governed by the arrangement of 
the triglyphs. 

‘© Tam here assuming it for granted, that carriages were ad- 
mitted through the Propylea: a supposition against which the 
abruptness of the ascent offers no real objection; since carriages 
laden with the blocks used in the construction of the Parthenon 
were drawn by mules up the steep +; and if the whole of the 
Panathenaic procession reached the temple of Minerva, a supposi- 
tion highly probable, horsemen and chariots must have passed 
through the porticoes of the former building. The steps both 
without and within may seem to present an obstacle to the pas- 
sage of carriages; but this might have been obviated by means of 
imchned planes, either permanently constructed, or occasionally 
placed for this purpose{. The broad flight leading to the terrace 

in 





* “ The proportions of the four following temples, all of the 
hexastyle kind, will sufficiently attest the accuracy of this ob- 
servation, 








Height.) Width. 
“Temple at Pestum 42.1.47 | 78.10.—, 2% 71 to 1.870 
ertseese 7 Ene, os iH 24.2. 3 | 4410656 =-& 1.855 
eseeeeses Theseus 25.2.27 | 45. 2.95( 2 5 173 3 
eseeeeee Concord at , 3 » 
peer i 30.8.82 | 54.10. 5) 5 E 1.785 


“+ Plut. in Catone maj,” 
t “ I have been informed by travellers recently returned from 
Greece, that some excavations lately made within the a 
ve 
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in front of the building could not indeed have been ascended. by 
such means; but the carriage road may have proceeded along the 
frant of these steps, and, after gradually ascending for a certain 
distance, turned to the right under the walls of the right wing, and 
formed a junction with the terrace, between the angle of the 
building and the great pedestal flanking the steps at that end, 
There are considerable remains of a strong wall, which seems to 
have been built to support an embankment of earth, raised for 
such a purpose, upon the surface of the rock. : 

“ The Propylaa were begun under the auspices of Pericles, in 
fourth year of the 85th Olympiad*., The architect was Mnesicles. 
The building was completed in five years, and is reputed to have 
cost a sum equivalent to £464,000. sterling. ‘This statement 
seems wholly incredible, when the value of money at that time, 
and the facilities of building possessed by the Athenians, are con- 
sidered. ‘The marble of Pentelicus was brought from the quarries 
either upon a descent, or on Jevel ground, for nearly the whole 
interval of space between them and the foot of the Acropolis. 
Here the difficulties of transporting it began, and a considerable 
expense must have been incurred in overcoming them; but com- 
pared with the vast sum reported to have been expended, it could 
not have been considerable. The cost has either been mistated, 
or it may probably be understood to have embraced the execution 
of all the works completed by Pericles,”  P. 75. 


Mr. Wilkins observes that it was a custom with the ancients to 

gild the outside of their temples. Nor was this custom confined to 
the Greeks alone, but it appears to have prevailed even in Italy. 
An inscription, relating to the temple of Pomona, at Salernum, 
records the gilding of the pediment. The effect of this may ea- 
sily be imagined, by any one who has seen the dome of the Ho- 
tel des Invalides at Paris, which, when the rays of the sun strike 
upon it, presents at a distance a brilliant, though from its rarity, 
rather a fantastic object. 
_ Mr. Wilkins proceeds next to describe the Parthenon, a build- 
ing which Wheler in 1676 saw entire. [t sustained a tremendous 
wry in 1687, from a shell fired from the opposite hill of the 
Museum, which destroyed half the fabric ; since that time it ap- 
pears to have experienced a more than ordinary share of dilapi- 
dation, both from the hand of time and, of wilful spoliatioa, 
With the following observations of Mr, Wilkins on the sculp- 
tures by which it is adorned, we were much pleased. 
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have shewn that this was actually the case: the floor from one 
front to the other, for a width nearly equal to the central inter- 
columniation, is one continued inclined plane ; and is much worn 
by wheels.” 
* “ The building was begun in the archonship of Euthymenes, 
and finished in that of Pythodorus. B.C. 497." ' 
a 
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** In forming an opinion of the merit of the sculptures adorning 
the Parthenon, we must divest our minds of all those associations 
which diffuse a charm over the productions of the Greeks ; and en- 
deavour to consider them abstractedly as works of art. If upon ex- 
amination they should be, and to demand, in this point of view, 
less of our admiration than is commonly claimed for them, no argu- 
ment will be thereby afforded against the pre-eminence of Grecian 
sculpture : the neglect of execution is to be attributed to a laudable 
economy of talent, which withheld its profuse expenditure upon oc- 
casions so little favourable to its display. 

** Whoever considers the composition of the frize, will not fail to 
observe, that all the groupes, whatever their attitudes, occupy the 
entire height of the frame. Horsemen, pedestrians, and victors in 
cars of triumph, are all nearly of one uniform height. This zsoceph- 
alism has not been effected without some violation of drawing; but 
the picture was to be filled, and richness of effect produced at the 
expense of keeping in the proportions of the parts. 

‘¢ The learned and accomplished author of a recent essay on an- 
cient sculpture, whose taste and judgment upon such subjects is un- 
disputed, has well explained in what the merit of the sculptures 
consist, In his remarks upon the works of the most celebrated 
sculptors of Greece, he observes, * Of Phidias’s general style of 
composition, the frizes and metopes of the Temple of Minerva at 
Athens, published by Mr. Stuart, and since brought to England, 
may afford us competent information ; but as these are merely ar- 
chitectural sculptures executed from his designs and under his di- 
rections, probably by workmen scarcely ranked amongst artists, and 
meant to be seen at more than forty feet from the eye, they can 
throw but little light upon the more important details of his art. 
From the degree and mode of relief in the frizes they appear to 
have been intended to produce an effect like that of the simplest 
kind of monochromatic paintings, when seen from their proper point 
of sight ; which effect must have been extremely light and elegant. 
The relief in the metopes is much higher, so as to exhibit the 
figures nearly complete ; and the details are more elaborately made 
eut: but they are so different in their degrees of merit, as to be 
evidently the works of many different persons; some of whom 
would not have been entitled to the rank of artists in a much less 
cultivated and fastidious age.” 

“« Supported by such authority, we may venture to check that 
mistaken enthusiasm which venerates the sculptures as the works 
of Phidius ; who rarely, if ever, wrought in marble, and whose em- 
ployment in directing and superintending the works of the Parthe- 
non is too clearly explained to admit of any misconstruction. 

* ‘The situation of the sculptures would lead us to expect that 
their execution was adapted to the circumstances under which th 
coukl be inspected, The groupes in the pediments, and the figures 
in the metop@ might indeed be viewed from a distance more than 
sufficient to obviate the disadvantages arising from the foreshorten- 
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ing occasioned by the proximity of a spectator to the building: but 
the loss of the minutize of execution must have been the necessary 
consequence of this distant inspectiod ; nor could a vigorous effect 
be produced without extravagant action in the composition, and a 
disproportionate relief in the details of execution. 

«“ The sculpture in the frize along the cella walls, could only have 
been viewed under great disadvantages : a spectator must have 
proached within thirty feet of the peristyle, before the whole height 
of the frize could be seen by him: he had then to contemplate an 
object raised more than forty feet above the eye. Removed there- 
fore, beyond the reach of critical examination, no reason can exist 
for imagining that all the energies of art should have been exerted 
in their execution. 

“ The better execution of frize over the two entrances into the 
body of the temple may perhaps be accounted for, by observing, 
that as these receded further from the columns before them, the 
frize above might be viewed from a greater distance ; when the 
angle made by the axis of vision would be less acute, and the light 
considerably stronger.”” P. 117. 


Mr. Wilkins is clearly of opinion that the Greeks used cement 
in the construction of their buildings. ‘They used it indeed but 
sparingly, and never applied it to the face of the building; they 
were especially careful in fitting the stones well together; so 
that often the separation or joint is scarcely visible. ‘They were 
much less sparing indeed in the use of iron cramps, in fixing 
which, melted lead was frequently used, as in modern builtings. 

After a survey of the Acropolis, and the buildings upon it, Mr. 
Wilkins descends into the lower city. The first object which 
attracts his notice is the magnificent ruin of the Temple of Jupi- 
ter Olympius. 


“In a south-eastern direction from the Acropolis, at the distance 
of about five hundred yards from the foot of the rock, stands six- 
teen gigantic columns, of the Corinthian order of architeeture. 
They are the remains of a temple which formerly boasted of an 
hundred and ager fe so disposed as to present a triple row of ten 
in each front, and a double row of twenty in the flanks. The 
length of the temple, measured upon the upper step, was three 
hundred and fifty-four feet ; its breadth, one hundred and seventy 
one. The columns of this stupendous edifice were six feet and a 
half in diameter, and more than sixty feet high. The entire build- 
ing was constructed with the marble from the quarries of Pente- 
icus. 

*‘ From the contemplation of a building of these extraordinary 
dimensions, and of a cost commensurate with its extent and the 
beauty of its execution, we are naturally led to an enquiry aftet 
the bold projector of a structure, worthy of the Athenian people 
in the most brilliant period of their history. oie 
«“ 
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“ From amongst the most celebrated temples of antiquity Vitre- 
vius has selected four examples, which he extols as surpassing all 
others in magnificence and extent : these were the temple of Diana 
at Ephesus, that of Apollo at Miletus, the mystic temple of Ceres 
at Eleusis, and the temple of Jupiter-Olympius at Athens, 

‘‘ Whether or not the ruins in question formed a part of the 
Athenian temple which ancient writers have concurred in celebrat- 
ing, may be thought to depend in great measure upon the magni- 
tude of the building in its original state, compared to that of the 
ethers with which the Olympieum is conjointly mentioned by Vi- 
truvius: and it is material to the identification of these ruins with 
the object of the eulogium of this author, to shew that, in point 
ef extent it was not inferior to one, at least, of the four selected 
examples. That such is the fact is placed beyond the shadow of 
a doubt, by the result of a recent search; and although upon the 
authority of Pliny, we presume the Ephesian temple to have been 





' considerably larger than that which is the subject of the present 
‘ enquiry, exceeding it, aecording to his report, in length seventy 
a feet, and in width fifty, we can assert from the undoubted testi- 


mony of competent wituesses that the other two were inferior in 
size to the temple of which these columns constituted a part. 

* Hence it follows, that the building of which we are now speak- 
ing was entitled to be ranked amongst the sacred structures. most 
celebrated for their magnificence and colossal proportions, and this 
alone, considering that one of them is stated to have adorned the 
Athenian capital, would have been proof sufficient that the ruins 
im question are the remains of the temple of Jupiter. Olympius. 
' But Vitruvius by relating that the edifice te which he alludes was 
F of the Corinthian order—that it had ten columns in the fronts and 
: a double row in the flanks establishes the point and places it be- 
yond the doubt of the most inveterate scepticism. 

4 ** ‘The temple thus described by Vitruvius is said to be situated 
in asty—the city, so called in contradistinction to the Acropolis, 
which was anciently termed wéas, by the Athenians, and is always 
denominated by Vitruvius arz, or citadel. 

_ “Tn an early period of Grecian history, mention is made of a 


4 temple of Jupiter-Olympius at Athens. The foundation of this 
structure having outlived all record at the time of Pausanias visited 
; Greece, vulgar opinion regarded it as a production of the age of 


Deucalion. It is probable that Thucydides, who mentions the ex- 
istence of an ancient temple of Jupiter-Olympius, in the plain ly- 
a § ing south of the Acropolis, alludes to the building whose early date 
is thus noticed by the Grecian traveller. 
“Scarcely any author of antiquity, who has had occasion te 
ak of Athens, fails to mention the -efforts made to complete a 
temple dedicated to Jupiter-Olympius. It appears to have been 
projected in the first instance by Pisistratus, but remained unfinish- 
ed until the time of Hadrian: by no one however is any allusion made 
to the advancement in any stage of its progress towards completion. 
Pisistratus 
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Pisistratus, according to Vitruvius, seems to have prepared for its 
commencement, but the plan, such as we now discover it to have 
been, was not finally determited until the time of Antiochus, who 
engaged Cossutius to complete the design. It was not however 
finished in the time of Augustus, for Seutonius, in his life of this 
Emperor, alludes to an engagement which the kings in alliance 
with Augustus contracted to complete the edifice. The task of 
putting the finishing stroke to this stupendous undertaking was re- 
served for Hadrian, who dedicated the temple and ‘placed the sta- 
tue of the deity. 

‘Jn what state of advancement the temple was found by Hadrian, 
it is impossible to ascertain; but the progress of the building is so 
frequently alluded to by ancient writers in treating of the period 
between the foundation and its completion, that no extension of 
complimentary language could cause it to be regarded as a work 
of the Emperor: we consequently find it excluded from that divi- 
sion of the city which Hadrian contributed so largely to embellish. 
The substructure of the peribolus, which is in part remaining, 
proves that to have been the production of later times; and if i¢ 
has been originally surrounded within by a cloister, or portico, 
according to the mode which was almost universal, it would of itself 
have been no contemptible undertaking. 

“ There are some peculiarities in this building which plainly de« 
note a departure from the principles of the Greek architects, and 
the adoption of a mode which was prevalent at Rome. The bases 
of the columns of the outer peristyle are less in depth than those of 
the inner colonnade, and instead of rising immediately from the 
unbroken line of the step, are elevated upon plinths. As this is an 
unequivocal proof of the Roman school of architecture, we may 
perhaps be warranted in drawing the line between the portion com- 
pleted before Antiochus, and that subsequently finished in the in- 
tervening period between his reign and the dedication of the temple 
by Hadrian. There is nothing in the architecture of the building 
to render it improbable that the outer peristyle was completed by 
Roman architects; on the contrary, the epistylia divided into three 
unequal fasciee, denote a style of architecture not so early as the 
Greek, nor so late as the Romans in the tune of Hadrian.”’ P. 151. 


Mr. Wilkins then proceeds to give us a survey of the remaining 
structures in the same scientific and masterly style. To the 
scholar aud to the architect, the volume before us will be a very 
iuteresting production. ‘To the general reader, it may possibly 
appear dry and uninteresting, as it descends more minutely into 
details purely architectural. Lt may more properly be termed 
a survey, rather than a description of the buildings of Athens. 

Upon the subject of one inscription, we shall differ from Mr, 
Wilkins. Upon Adrian’s arch, as we approach the south front, 
we tind an inscription, declaring that what we see is the city of 
Adrian, not of Theseus: on the other front is inscribed, 

G “« What 
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«* What you see, is Atheus, the ancient city of Theseus.” These 
two inscriptions, according to Mr. Wilkins, are there. 


66 A suis Abnras Oncws n Wpiy WOAK. 

« I adopt Chandler’s reading of these inscriptions in preference 
to Stuart's; inasmuch as the former ranks as a scholar far above 
the author of the Antiquities of Athens, ‘The latter reads the first 
quoted of these inscriptions, thus, 


Sa, duc “Adgpravou x x ovxs Ongews morc.” P. 49. 


We wonder that Mr. Wilkins should not perceive that in Dr. 
Chandler's reading, there is a double blunder, both with respect 
to grammar and to metre: 2 should in both cases be %v; for to 
understand reyisyara, or daj.atra would be Greek too barbarous 
for the time of Adrian. | ‘The second inscription should clearly 
be read aid’ éio’ A9nvas, Orxjomws 7 Tm poy aoais. ‘Lhe letters in el 
¥ ther case are precisely the same. 

f AIAEIX. x. 7.4, 

3 Besides, in an Iambic verse, an open vowel is intolerable. Add 
to which, the demonstrative ai", is infinitely preferable to a idas, 
or fv ders, and much more in the inscriptive style. 

We shall be happy to see the labours of Mr. Wilkins employ- 
ed upon a much more extended seale, in the description and sur- 
vey of Athenian antiquities, either from his own materials, or in 


conjunction with others. Much remains yet to be effected in this 
department of Greek literature. 
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Arr. VIII. Margaret of Anjou. A Poem in Ten Cantos. 


By. Miss Holford. ~ 4to. pp. 471. 2h. 2s. Murray. | 
1816. as 


‘ THE Wallace of Miss Holford did credit to her poetical 7 
| powers, nor do we think that she will lose her character 
from the production before us. ‘The subject is well chosen, |— 
the versitication is harmonious, and the incklents are not 
il arranged. ‘there is a weightiness still about the whole, of 
which the ponderous quarto in which it is contamed is but too 
inauspicious a signal. ‘I’en cantos are rather too large an allow- 
ance of an epic poem of modern days, unless reading becomes 
an exercise ef duty, and so many pages are waded through in a 
day as a mere matter of principle. Miss Holford appears. to 
have expended much labour and pains in the poem before us, 
and so far from partaking in the carelessness of modern poets, 
that her verses betray too much exertion, Occasionally we tind 
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a fine and spirited passage. , Let us take the following descrip- 
tion of the heroine: 


Ill. 
«« With leaden pace, hour after hour 
Roll'd wearily away ; 
The dew-drop hung in every flow’r ; 
And now behind the western bow’r, 
Slow sinking, shed the parting day 
A bright yet melancholy ray, 
A farewel glance,—then clos’d its eye, 
And mingled with eternity ! 

IV, 
«¢ Thro’ many a heavy hour the Queen 
Sate musing mid the lonely scene ; 
She sate, with folded arms, reclining, 
And anxious watchjd the day declining + 
Amid the glen the evening wind 
In low but fitful murmurs crept ; 
And where on high the branches twin’d, 
With nimble bound the squirrel leapt; 


ae With rustling wing the speckled thrush 
my Fluttered unseen within the bush, 

Ae, And, as the twilight shades were falling, 
in Each bird its truant mate was calling ; 
hs And Margaret started oft, and thought 
OM Each sound contus'd that met her ear 
ca Proclaim'd the expected herald near, 

i From Hexham’s field of death, with fateful message fraught! 
bo “ Rising above the silent wood, 

ae Night’s regent pour’d a silver flood, 

is And bright her glittering spangies fell 
a On many a sleeping flow’ret’s bell : 

ee Margaret look’d upwards, and beheld 

be ° ° ' 
he How, floating in her azure field, 

“ She shone in dignity supreme, 

is Unmock’d by any rival beams ; 


With envy gaz’d the earthly Queen— 

‘Oh! thus, predominant, alone, 

Thus would I fill the boundless scene, 

And from my lofty seated throne, 

Like thee, my smiles and frowns bestow, 
Beheld with silent awe by multitudes below !” 

VI. 

“* Breathing Ambition’s inward pray’r, 
a With eyes uplifted, Margaret stood, 
a - her pale brow and ebon hair 
Us ‘leam’d in the silver floo 

¢ silve ‘ Quick 
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Quick moved her lips,—but word or sound 

Broke not the quietness profound ; 

Like Sybil form of elder time 

Weaving the dark portentous rhyme, 

She stood—or them whose glance forbidden 
Dares scan the things which Fate hath hidden ! 


Vit. 
“ Rouze! rouze, and ksten !——for indeed 
A distant bugle summons shrill, 
While heavy hoofs of barbed steed 
The lessening pauses fill !— 
* It comes, it comes !—the eventful hour! — 
The messengers of Fate are nigh !— 
They bring me vengeance, pomp, and pow r ;— 
Or loss, defi»t, and misery ! 
» * Vik 
* € Come on! come on !—hark well I know 
The note of Clifford’s bugle-horn !-— 
Yet boldly he was wont to blow— 
Why speaks it now so faint and low, 
Like voice of one forlorn ? 
Beshrew my fears! this toilsome day 
Alay well excuse the languid blast ; 
Even Clifford’s strength must fain give way 
Yo such a long contended fray ;— 
Yet—how the lingering minutes waste !— 
{ would he rode with Beaufort’s haste "’ 
IX, 
« Meanwhile, with heart which smote her side 
As tho’ a passage it would free, 
Along the dewy path the i 
To meet her destiny.’ , 4 
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‘To shew that the muse of Miss Holferd is capable of putting 
en a martial dress, we shall give the reader the followmg auni- 
mated portrait of a strugg le between the heroes of the rival 
parties. 


LIV. 
“ * Stoutly we strove, till hope declin'’d 
In every brave Lancastrian’s mind, 
No more to conquer then.we fought, 
That thought, that cheering thought was chill’d, 
And now the prize for which we sought 
Was death upon the hostile field! 
Yet ill to strife like this enur’d, 






ist My manly strength but half-matur’d, 
ie And stung with sorrow and disdain 





Vo find we had but striv’n in vain, 





I paus’é 
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T paus’d a little while to breathe 
And cast a hopeless look around that dismal heath ! 
LV. 
« ¢ While thus I stood, for long before 
& My steed had dropp’d to rise no more, 
rs A brook’s refreshing murmurs stole 
be Like music o’er my harass’d soul ; 
I turn'd to seek the cooling tide 
Resolv’d to taste it ere I died; 
Alas! commission’d from on high, 
That brook entic’d my steps, its voice was destiny ! 
LVI 
«© € Just as I gain’d the sparkling flood, 
A martial form beside it stood, 
Whose tow’ring mien and bearing bold, 
A noble soldier’s presence told: 
‘ That rill,’ he said, ¢ to toil and pain 
Lends grateful solace!— Bright success 
May only for awhile sustain 
Man’s feeble spirit !—Wearinese 
E’en Fortune’s minions must confess ! 
Our task is over!’ I perceiv’d 
Es My badgeless coat his eye deceiv’d ; 
Se While, all unwittingly, his tengue 
: Thus with a victor’s boast, a foe’s proud bosom stung ! 
LVII. 
“ ¢ Thou dost mistake !—One struggle more 
Awaits us ere our task is o’er ! 
= Oh ! ere yon glorious orb shall set, 
os One struggle for the Red Rose yet!’ 
* Alas! young Knight,’ he cried, ‘ methinks 
Too much of precious British blood 














ing The mother soil already drinks! 
ie oe If but hope’s shadow linger’d yet 
val To nerve thine arm and edge thy sword, 


J am no recreant, and my word 
Should ne’er oppose thy gallant will !’ 


LVIII. 
«« ¢ What! thinkest thou to see me led 
Thy rebel party’s scorn and mock, 
Meekly to lay my captive head 
An offering on your tyrant’s block! 
ue Oh no! that felon lot to shun 
: I'll perish with my armour on !” 


LIX. 
“ ¢ Brave youth, be rul’d! Seem but to yield, 
Quit thou this blood-stain’d heath with me, 
This night my voice shall be thy shield, 


e To- thou shalt wander free!’ 
j o-morrow thou shalt w A fatal 
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A fatal fire was in my heart, 
Lit by the Furies; ‘ From my grasp,’ . 
I cried, this sword shall ne’er depart 
Till I have breath’d life’s latest ! 
And yet, methinks, I too woul 
From slaughter and from toil refrain ; 
And since to thee it seems not yile 
To yield up liberty awhile, 
Give me thy sword and purchase peace, 
Ard do thou follow me, and let our parley cease !* 


LX. 
* ¢ His soul was rouz’d: * Insulting boy ! 
I would have spar’d thee !—Heaven record 
How all unwi to destroy, 
Provok’d, | lift the sated sword, 
Which, to the hilt in slaughter dyed, 
Appeas’d, would fain have turn’d aside 
And shunn’d the useless homicide !’” 

LXI, | 
“ ¢ We fought ;—and tho’ the stranger's brand 
Seem'd wielded with a yeteran’s hand, 
Tho’ all my strokes were spent in air, 
Incens’d I saw his skilful care 
a bent his Pysee a 4 “hs : : 

‘d—* Come on, Sir Knight,’ I cri 

* By heaven! thou oldest rt bay ! ihe 





Mock not a man with chi 
paso we strove,—a mortal stioke 

e stranger’s brittle cuirass brake! 
Backward he reel’d, and from his side 
Impetuous rush’d endat pe. en 


I cannot brook thy te ve . 
ay 


Oh! why do I et 
!—The stranger fell ! 


gaa 
* ¢Then, all too late, wok, rasteful 
Expir’d extinguish'd and } bape ' fare 
And a still yoice within my breast ™ 

Did greet me with the murderer’s name } 
The Fury, which had urg’d me on, 

Now by the fallen warrior’s side 

I knelt, and gently rajs'd his he 

From off its cold and bloody bi 


The stroke was dea 











Miss Holford’s Margaret of Anjou. 
I met the stranger’s lifted 

It beam‘d forgiveness ; et ha 

With heaven’s blue bolt that glance was fraught! 
I turn’d me shu from his look, | 

The solid earth ben me shook, 

I shriek’d * My brother !’--Oh? ‘my hand 

Was with a brother’s life-blood stain’d, 


And my accursed sword its noble source had drain’d !** 


LX11. 3 : 
« Sir Gerald paus’d awhile, to chace 
The anguish dreps that bath’d his face ; 
His sister, whose misgiving breast 
Too well the dreadful sequel guess'd, 
Mistrustful of her sironasie had gone 
To weep each brother’s lot alone, 
And Eaward groaning cried, *‘ For me 
That England’s wreath my brow may clasp, 
To place asceptre in my 


How many a gallant soul is plung’d i in misery!” P, 182. 


We shall now present the reader with a specimen of Miss 
Holford’s powers in another lime. The reader cannot bat be 


pleased with the dignified feeling in in —— the —. passage 
is conceived and expressed. 





“ There be who, hte they BO 
With heavy step life’s -way hing ’ 

In vain for oe with tinh 
The bright s es Ov 

They look ti at For them in vain 

The vernal scene, the daisied plain, 

‘The breath of May, the woodland strain ! 
For them in vain ! whose eyes intent 

With grovelling gaze to éarth are bent ! 

In vain for them the seasons roll, — 

With winter ever in their soul; - 

While towards the final bourn they fare, 
Care clings to them, and they to care ! 
What do know of life? They know 
That toil and trouble dwell below, » : 

They know that weariness and gloom 
And strife walk with them to the edule: ; 
They thank not heaven;—for heaven’s smile © 
Beams warmth upon the world, unfelt by them the while} 
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And melt the wintry snows awav 

Which hang abeut the sullen heart! 

They knew not love! love's sighs and tears, 
Love’s doubtings, tremblings, hapes and feare, 
Love's wy gs expand the breast ~ 

And lend dull life its noblest zest 4 

That heart which in love’s kindling smile 

Has never deign’d to bask awhile, 

That sullen heart may well complain, 3 
Scarce has it liv’d,—or liv’d in vain!?. P. 195.) . 


We are willing to leave our readers with the most favourable 
impression of Miss Holford’s talents. We have therefore been 
more profuse in our extracts, than we should otherwise have been ; 
we cannot however refrain from giviug one more, which is 
written in u melancholy and affecting strain. It is at the com- 
mencement of the sixth canto. 


I. 
Is it not sweet awhile to turn 
From life’s realities! to flee 
From sober truth with visage stern 
‘To sport with gentle fantasy ! 
To shun the irksome ores that are, 
And mock the cold rebuke.of care! 
Who would not, lur’d by Fancy’s smile, 
Cast down his burthen for a while? 
Who would not for a while forget 
To fear what future hours may bring, 
‘To trace the past with vain regret, 
Or groan, whilst present sorrows wring, 
And twist, and strain, each bosom string ? 
Who would not listen to the song 
Which lulls to fairy dreams our visionary throng ? 


II. 

** My Muse! I thank thee that thy cloud, 
Hovering so oft o'er things that be, 
Doth o'er them cast its rainbow shroud, 
And hide the irksome train from me! =~ 
My Muse! I thank thee that thy hand 

care so oft has loos’d the ; 
And led me to thine own bright lah 
Where care would seek his prey in vain ! 
Alas! I pray thee quit me not! 

’ Wend with me till 1 touch the brink 

Where every mortal lip shall drink, — 
The gulph where all shies are forgot !’’+-P. 237. 


With this passage we shall conclude our remarks on the poem 
ta 


the 


before us. It certainly does great credit to the talents and 
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the industry of Miss Holford. There are many beautiful, wany 
spirited passages, scattered throughout ‘the whole. ‘The fault is 
its length : it is not too long for,an Epic poem in general, butit - 
is too long for an Epic poem in this particular age. We shall 
be happy to greet Miss Holford’s muse upon any future occa- 
sion, but she must really wear her petticoats rather shorter. 





Arr. IX. 4 Word in ition to Fanatical, Calvinistic, and 
Solifidian Views of Christianity: in a Farewell Sermon, 
preached to the Congregation of St. James's Church, Bath, 
on Sunday the 2 arch, 1817; by the Rev. Richard 
Warner, Curate of that Parish for Twenty-iwo Years. 
Second Edition. 8vo. 25 pp. 2s. Longman. 1817. 


IN a farewell sermon we do not expect to find so sound and 
so laborious an exposition of doctrinal points as we discover in 
the present discourse. _Mr, Warner has, with much propriety, 
taken his text from Acts xx. 27. “‘ For J have not shunned to 
declare unto you all the.counsel of God ;” being a part of the 
farewell address of the great Apostle to the Elders of the Ephe- 
sian church. Mr. Warner takes this opportunity of impressing 
upon his flock, now for the last time, the views which. he would 
have them entertain of the wHoLE couNsEL or Gop. He 
considers the whole counsel of God, in the Gospel dispensation, 
in three points of view; as reasonable in opposition to fana- 
ticism ; as consolatory, in opposition to Calvinisia ; and as prac. 
tical in opposition to Antinomianism. 

Upon the first point he shews that the Almighty has not left 
himself without a witness in the soul of man, however fallen and 
degraded from his original destination. He shews that Reason, 
no less than Revelation, is a gift of God to man, and that the 
apostles themselves always addressed the reason, not the pas 
sions, of their converts, . 


“ Thus, in direct ition to those whe degrade and vilify this 
noble prerogative Hangs would prohibit its interference in the 
cence of faith, ry Divine vgs? Bel our Big i ne 9 in- 
spired preachers of his Gospel, vindi ity uman 
reason; manifested the fitness, so to speak, of the truths of Chris- 
tianity to its conceptions ; and taught the future spiritual instructors 
of mankind, that the best human means of enlightening the mint 
end correcting the heart, of fallen man, was,~-not to amuse hi 
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fancy, bewilder his thoughts, or tamper with his passions, but,—te 
convince his understanding.” P.14 |... whee 

Upon the second point Mr. Warner speaks generally of the 
consuling power of the Spirit of God under pain, nfliciion, and 
consciousness of guilt, and strongly insists upon the aniversal of- 
fer of this consolation to ALL. 


“Clear, express, and decisive, is the testimony of Scripture, 
that ‘all have sinned, and come short of the glory of God ;’ that 
the taint of the fall has spread itself over the whole race of man- 
kind ; that the transgression of Adam affected all his posterity, 
subjected them to the wrath of God, and entailed on them the 
_— of everlasting death. But, equally clear is the language of 

o rit, that this universal ruin was repaired by the obedience 
end death of Jesus Christ ; that through -his atonement, ‘ where 
sin abounded,’ by the fall, ‘grace hath much more abounded,’ 
by the Gospel; and that sincere repentance, sanctified by faith, 
and evidenced in a boly, a virtuous, and an useful life, will, for the 
sake of Him, who ‘is the propitiation for our sins,’ be accepted 
by the Father of Mercy from every criminal, and obtain his pardon. 

he compassionate condition extends to all mankind, ‘for as in 
Adam all died, even so in Christ shall a¥ be made alive.” The 
covenant in Jesus, like the canopy of Heaven, holds the world in 
its embrace. ‘The blood of the Cross,’ like the pool of Bethesda, 
heals, and strengthens, and renovates, the spiritually ‘blind, halt, 
and withered,’ of ‘ all nations and languages, le and tongues.” 
The Gospel recognizes no partial terms of individual and personal 
acceptance or exclusion ; no.unjust decrees of reprobation, re- 
jecting the humble contrite sinner, who, convinced of his guilt and 
infirmity, and feeling the want of a Saviour, repents of his sins, 
turns unto God, believes in the Lord Jesus Christ, and carefully 
endeavours to practise his precepts. Calvinism, indeed, whose im- 
pious arm would strip the Almighty of his, justice, as_well as his 
mercy, and convert ‘ the God of love’ into a partial and inexorable 
tyrant ;—Calyinism, I say, whose frightful, demoralising errors, 
are spreading themselves like a ‘ black mist, low-creeping’ through 
the land, blasting every spiritual joy, withering every amiable feel- 
ing, and poisoning every social and domestic snot! ;—Calvinism, 
I reiterate, would fain persuade us, that ‘ the counsel of God’ had 
established, from all eternity, decrees of salvation ‘and perdition, 
without reference or regard to the piety and morals of the be- 
Jiever ; utterly insensible to the t efforts of his creatures to 
obtain his forgiveness and approbation. But the unsophisticated 
sentiments of nature revolt from such a view of the Divinity ; the 
best affections of the heart, disclaim such ¢ruel doctrines ; and 
reason confidently denies their verity, vouching these authorities 
from Scripture as sufficient grounds for its dissent :—* Christ died 
for all” ‘He that spared not his own Son, but delivered him for 
‘ps all, how shall he not with him also’ freely give us all a, 

€ 
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¢ The Lord is long-suffering to us-ward ; not willing that any should 

ish, but that a/l should come to repentance.’ ‘ For the love of | 
Porat constraineth us, because we thus judge; that if one died 
for all, then were all dead: and that he died for ai/, that they which 
live should not henceforth live unto themselves, but unto him which 
died for them and rose again.’ *‘ Neither pray I for these alone, 
but for them also which believe in me through their word; that 
they all may be one; as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, 
that they also may be one in us; that the world may. believe that 
thou hast sent me.’”’? P. 18, 


Upon the third part of the “ counsel of God,” upon its prac- 
tical and improving ‘Yufluence upon the heart, Mr. Warmer en- 
larges with considerable animation. His views upon this subject 
are sound and clear, and are expressed in a manner which must 
have had much weight withhis hearers. The atonement of Chnst, 
and the co-operatiug influence of the Holy Spirit, and the atter 
incapacity of unassisted man, are urged to their utmost extent. 


«“ Thus is the Saviour the sole meritorious cause of salvation; 
and thus has he placed all mankind in a capacity to be saved: but 
here the privileges of the covenant end; and what remains furth 
to be done, must be effected by ourselves. ‘The counsel of God’ 
points out the process, intelligibly and unequivocally.’ It must be 
effected, by an honest search into ‘ the plagues of our own hearts,’ 
and a sincere endeavour (hallowed by prayer for grace) to correct 
and purify them from every impure desire, every unholy thought, 
and every unchristian emotion. It must be effected by a deep re- 
pentance for past sins, and solemn resolutions (with God’s help) to 
commit them no more; by a diligent study of the word of God, 
and an honest application of its commandments to our own conduct, 
It must be effected by a life, sanctified by faith, and adorned with 
* good works ;’ adorned, I repeat, with * good works ;’ for unless 
these be the ‘ fruits’ of our faith, the visible and palpable effects of 
the influence of ‘ the counsel of God’ upon our souls, we are still 
in a state of reprobation, unredeemed by Christ, and aliens from 
the covenant of grace. If the authority of the Saviour and his 
holy Apostles, of Paul, and Peter, James, be of any weight 
with the Christian, he cannot for a moment doubt of the unspeak- 
able importance of moral virtue, in'the character of the believer: 
por can he avoid feeling, that all pretences to real christianity 
are false and unfounded, unless their sterling value be evidenced 
by . life of piety and humility, uprightness, sobriety, and charity.” 

. 21. 

We are much pleased with the manly, frank, and Christian 
style, in which Mr. Warner concludes his view of the Gospel 
dispensation. 


* Such, my dear friends, are the views of ‘all the come 
‘ ‘ , 
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God,’ which a serious, and, | humbly hope, an unprejudiced study 
of the Bible has imparted to my soul. Such are the truths ‘I have 
preached unto you; whith also ye have received, and wherein,’ I 
trust, *yestand.’ They are scriptural ; for every one of them may 
be vouched by the ep declarations of Him, who ‘is the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever.’ They are rational ; for the calm 
and unbiassed dictates of reason pronounce them to be infinitely 
wise, and infinitely good, They are orthodox ; for, they harmonise 
exactly with the beautiful services and formularies of our admirable 
Prayer-book ; are recognised in the writings of the greatest lumi- 
naries of the English Church, from the Reformation, down to 
‘modern times; and are preached, at this moment, by the great 
majority of the Established Cheney Ot (beyond all comparison) the 
most learned and most enlightened Ministers within the pale, 
And I trust in God, they will be permanent, also ; since so long as 
they are delivered from our pulpits in simplicity and godly sin- 
cerity, they promise under the divine assistance, to maintain, 
among the people of this land, that rational, cheerful, and practical 
christianity, which, for almost three centuries past, with the excep- 
tion of one gloomy period, has characterised and exalted our own 
country, was every other evangelical nation upon the face of the 
earth.” P. 23. 3 























For this clear, impressive, and frank exposition of his views 
as a Christian minister, Mr. Warner is entitled to our thanks. 
We heartily wish that such were the doctrines preached by every 
other Christian minister throughout the kingdom. The system 
of preaching which the orthodox members of the Church of Eng- 
land adopt has always appeared to us to comprehend ALL the 
counsel of God, while that of their fanatical adversaries em- 
braces but A part. Partial indeed is their exposition of 
Scripture itself. ‘Though arrogating to themselves the name of 
Gospel preachers, they never preach from the Gospels, but al- 
ways from the Epistles—and for the best of all possible reasons 
because they are most easily perverted to serve their partial 
purposes. If again, in point of doctrines, parts only are insisted 
upon, to the wilful and systematic neglect of others, the whole 
counsel of God is not declared. The Gospel dispeusation is a 
whole, and he who chooses to select parts only for his arc | 
or for his practice, is most assuredly, in the words of our b 
Lord, “ guilty of the whole.” 
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Ant. X. A Sermon preached. at. the Anniversary Mieting | 
_ of the Stewards of the Sons of the Clergy, in the Cathedral 
hurch of St. Paul,.on Thursday,’ May 16, 1816. By the 
Rev. John Cole; D.D. Rector of Exeter College, Oxford, 


\ and Chaplain to His Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence. 
4to. Ruivingtons. 1817. | 


WE are happy in the opportunity, which the publication of the 
annual sermon affords us, of recommending this charity to the 
patronage and protection of the public. é support which it. 
receives is by no means in pepue to its claims ; it is more 
indeed by the generosity of the stewards, than by the liberality of 
the public that it is enabled.to exist. The children of the Clergy 
are In some measure the children of the nation; the profession of 
the Church excludes any other means of increasing the income: 
of its members, and, like the army and navy, it affords very few 
opportunities within itself of saving money for their future sub 
sistence. Taking the aggregate of the Clerical income through- 
eut the kingdom, we shall be justified in asserting, that there i¢ 
a very small portion of it, indeed, but what is annually expen 
ed. We know of but afew, a very few indeed, of the Clergy, 
who from their professional income, are enabled to save a six- 
pence. There is no property in’ England which is spent so use- 
fully, so purely, and so charitably as that of the Clergy. “The 
annual income of the Church is diredted into channels more nu- 
merous and useful, and becomes in the language of the day, ca- 
oy more productive than a similar sum in any other te 

‘hen again we consider the numbers whose sole subsistence de- 
pends upon very small portions of it, can it be wondered that in 
edacating and placing their children out in life, they should ap-: 
peal to the national benevolence. No institution with which we: 
are acquainted is more. deserving of national support, than the 
Corporation of the Sons of the Clergy. Its cause is annually 
pleaded, and we should hope, with increasing success. =" 

‘The sermon’ of Dri Cole is‘a plain and unaffected composi. 
tion. It contains iv it some good parts, of which the following 
is perhaps the best. ; . 2 


‘“* To recommend this Charity, let us now enumerate some of its 
beneficial fruits. It communicates a blessing in an‘extensive sphere, 
and it brings home a blessing to the giver. ‘ It is table’: for’ 
hoth states of being, ‘having the promise both of this life, and of 
Ot And, fet, it ho ragement and comfort to the 

* And, first, it holds out encou rt to 
poor Minister of Religion, when embarrassed in his temporal. con- 
@erns, and oppressed with apprehensions for his unsupported house- 
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hold. Even when he droops under sickness, and is aware of a 
speedy separation from his family, it gilds his death-bed with a ray 
of hope on their account, In these institutions he traces the pro- 
vidential care of heaven, and he * departs in peace’ — 
that holy word, so full of solace to the righteous, that his ¢ chil- 
dren shall not be forsaken,’ nor * his seed’ reduced to ‘ beg their 
bread.’ 

*‘ It alleviates the widow’s sorrows in the midst of her affliction. 
To put an end to her anguish for that stroke of Providence which 
has broken the dearest ties of domestic life, is beyond the reach 
of human Charity, and can only be effected by that book of spiri- 
tual health, from which her departed husband was accustomed to 
ailminister medicine for the sickness of the soul. But the loss of 
a worldly maintenance may be ed by human benevolence. 
And here a resource is presented to herself and her orphan chil- 
dren, not equal indeed to replace them in the same degree of hum- 
ble comfort, which they once enjoyed, but to lighten the pressure 
of extreme indigence, and to soften the increasing infirmities of 
age. 
** To the orphans also it holds out the hope of something to sup- 
ply the fostering care and protection of a parent. If they are yet 
very young, while it furnishes a present maintenance, it continues 
to train them in those paths of wisdom, which are finally the ways 
of pleasantness and peace. And when they have attained a ri 
age, it helps them to a probationary service in some creditable trade 
or occupation, which if performed with integrity, diligence, and 
discretion, will conduce to their advancement and establishment in 
life. 

“ And as they must be sensible that such relief is administered out 
of d to the sacred functions of their father, it may be rea- 
sonably hoped, that this consideration may engage a desire, and 
prompt a resolution of acting worthily of their parentage, through 
the different stages of their worldly fortune, by an uniform prac- 
tice of that religious and social duty which they first imbibed from’ 
him. Such a conduct, in the general order of Providence, will 
lead to personal competence and comfort, and will engage the fa- 
vour both of God and man. Thus whatever you contribute to the! 
purpose on which we are now assembled, is like the seed that is 
sown in good ground, which produces fruit in abundant increase. 

‘« In promoting these designs, you have that approving conscience 
which arises from a sense of harmonizing with the will and characs 
ter of Him, ‘ who is good to all, and whose tender mercies are 
over all His works.’ Nor are you without an ostensible reward in 
the present scene of things. By advancing these orphans into be 
neficial members of society, you contribute eventually to the pub- 
lic and general good. And as far as all individuals have an intes 
rest in the public welfare, the benefit conferred will redound in ad- 
vantage to these who have conferred it,’ P. 21. 
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Aur. XI. A Comparative View of the Merits of the Soci- 
ety for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and the Bible So- 
crety. 8Vvo. 28 pp. Munday and Slatter, Oxford; and ° 
Rivingtons, London. 1817. 


WE are far from thiaking that too much can be said upoma 
subject ef so much importance, as that which is disenssed in 
the pamphlet before us. Arguments cannot be too often re- 
peated as long as the question exists which causes their répeti- 
tion. ‘The advocates of Bible Societies, ang Bible Associations 
are still upon the alert; it is the duty therefore of every ortho- 
‘dox member of the established Church, each within his own 
sphere of action and influence, to meet the progress of the evil 
with an appropriate remedy, and never to think that enough has 
already been done, We are therefore happy to witness the in- 
creasing exertions of friends to sound principle ; we are pleased 
to see them coming forward with courage and animation to meet 
the overwhelmmg evil. ‘This comparative view of the merits of 
the two rival societies, displays a considerable knowledge of the 
matter under discussion, and contains a temperate, yet convinc- 
ing summary of the arguments on both sides of the question. 
It was written: as we find, in answer to the letter of a mart 
signing himself Luther, and meets the usual arguments advanced’ 
by the friends of the Bible Society, with a firmness equally manly 
and judicious. With the following passage we were much gra- 
tilied. 


‘‘ But Luther has condescended to tell us, that because the Bible 
Society distributes the Bible alone it is to be preferred, inasmuch ae 
we are bound to prefer the word of God to the word of man. 
Undoubtedly we are so; and it is for that very reason that the So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Knowledge distributes the Holy Scrip- 
tures accompanied with those tracts which tend most to give the 
poor the best interpretation of them. By this specious argument of 
Luther, one might, at first sight, be led to suppose, that, because we 
distribute Prayer Books and Religious Tracts, the word of man as 
he styles them, the word of God is not distributed at all. This how- 
ever, is not the case; the Bible is distributed by the Bartlett’s~ 
Buildings Society, and is held up by its members as the only rule of 
faith ; and it is because we believe the Bible to be so, that we think 
it necessary to furnish the ignorant with such comments upon it ay 
nay direct their faith, and their practice, into the channel of truth, 
uprightness, and virtue. 

“ Now if the Bible is so very plain; if itis so very easy to be un- 
derstood, as some would have us believe, how does it happen that 
such a diversity of opinion prevails among the professors of Christi 
enity? All read the Bible, and yet all de not believe the same 

i doctrines. 
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doctrines. If certain passages in the Holy Scriptures be not liable 
to misinterpretation, how is it that we have such a gross, ndy evert 
blasphemous perversion of truth as the Deistical opinions which are 
so industriously circulated by the Unitarians? Opinions evidentl 
bordering on, if not wholly originating in infidelity. How is it that 
men have dared, from a misinterpretation of some detached ex- 
pressions in the New Testament, impiously to deny the Lord Jesus 
Christ who bought them, by refusing to acknowledge his divinity ? 
Yet the poor, the ignorant, and uneducated are to have the Bible 
put into their hands, andare to be left to make their own comments, 
to raise their own scruples, and to doubt of every thing which their 
contracted comprehension cannot reach. They are not to be in. 
structed in the principles of the Established Church, because that 
would be bigotry, and would not be allowing a sufficient freedom of 
religious opinion ; and the Clergy, in order to show their liberality 
of sentiment, christian charity, and fervent zeal for the honour of 
God, are to join with those, whose doctrines they condemn as false 
and heretical, in distributing the Bible unaccompanied with any 
comment whatever ; and religious enthusiasm having, unhappily, 
been lately the ruling fashion of the day, the Clergy are to debase 
both themselves, and the sacred office they fill, by putting thems 
selves on a level with every ignorant itinerant preacher, and by 
giving Dissenters the sanction of their names and approbation in 
their work of disseminating false doctrines, heresy, and schism, or 
be branded with the opprobrious name of bigots. 

«If Churchmen of Luther’s way of thinking would content them- 
selves with instructing the poor of their own parishes ; if they would 
provide their neighbours with Bibles and Prayer Books, and take 
every opportunity of inculcating the true principles of the Gospel 
in their immediate neighbourhood, they would have ample employ- 
ment both for their time and for their money. As far as the distri- 
bution of the Bible extends, I am convinced that, individually, they 
do not distribute Bibles beyond the circle of their own ministry ; 
and I leave it to the common sense of every thinking man to deter- 
mine, whether a Clergyman is not likely to do more good in his pa- 
rish, and to do his duty more conscientiously in the execution of his 
ministerial office, by using his exertions to instruct the poor around 
him, and providing them with the means of offering up their prayers 
in the Church, and of rightly undérstanding the Holy Scriptures, 
than by going about from place to place for the sake of popular ap- 
plause, in support of a soeiety which is to unite all sects and all 
opinions, which admits members ef any creed and no creed, and 
to assist secturists in propagating doctrines diametrically opposite 
to those of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. L would recommend such 
Clergy to look to their own parishes, and they will find that while 
they ure busied abroad in this great work and “Jabour of love,” 
the sheep of their own flock are wandering astray for want of their. 
shepherd: they would therefore perform their duty both to God 
and man much better by contenting themselves with bringing back, 
those stray sbeep within the fold of the Church, than by furthering 
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the views of the enemies of the Church, in their attempts at a total 
subversion of Church Government and Ecclesiastical Polity. 

“‘ But farther, if a Clergyman of the Establihséd Church considers - 
the nature of the important office which he has undertaken, he must 
know, that it is his duty to instruct the ignorant in the principles of 
the Church only, Asa parish Priest, his labours are confined within 
the limits of a certain district, and if he is diligent and active in his 
calling, the duties‘of his parish are in general as much as he can 
possibly attend to, with any prospect of doing real good.” P. IS. 





Arr. XII. Select Poems of Synesius and Gregory Nezianzen ; 
translated from the Greek. By Hugh Stuart Boyd, 
Esq. pp. 112. Rivingtons. 1814. 


WHATEVER may be our opinion of its execution, of the 
design of this work we Inghly approve. Some time since Mr. 
Boyd published a translanon of some exquisite passages from 
Basil, Chrysostom, &c. which we had hoped would have di- 
rected the attention of the literary world to the splendid origi- 
nals, from which they were drawn. ‘The success of Mr. Boyd 
was by no means proportionate to the merit of his attempt. Not 
daunted, however, by the cold reception of his former volume, 
he has now given us a selection from the poetical works of Sy- 
nesius and of Gregory Nazianzen. We shall not of cuurse enter 
into a strict examination of the claims of the latter to some of 
the poetry generally attributed to him, it is sufficient for our 
purpose to observe, that there are certainly some splendid pas- 
sages in the poem that bear his name. 

The iollowing Hymn to the Deity breathes the glowing spirit 
of primitive devotion ; it is translated with fervour, but not alto- 
gether with that evenness which we could have wished The 
trst part is cramped and harsh; the latter part, however. does 
honour to the pen of Mr; Boyd, and is well worthy of its 
splendid original.” * | 


‘‘ Thee, peerless monarch of the sky, 

_ My soul aspires to glorify, 
And, swelling with immortal verse, 
Immortal wonders to rehearse, 
Through! thee the tide of praise is roll'd; 
The seraphs strike their chords of gold, 
And wake the anthem, soaring high 
With Inspiration’s ecstasy ; 
Whilst angels,. quickened by thy glance, 
Circle the throne in mystic dance. 
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io i * Through thee the seasons ‘gan to roll, 
1 ae Exulting in their Lord’s controul : 
he With golden flowers the starry train 
‘eae Enwreathed the fair ethereal pd 
iba a Flamed high the sun in glory bright ; 
aria Look’d forth the mooa with softer light ; 
ihe | The lovely shepherdess of night ; 
aia? And, born Jehovah’s works to scan, 
AE Uprose creation’s wonder, man, 

L Uniting in his complex form 


Mild reason’s calm, and passion’s storm. 
Thou, O my God, createdst-all, 

The highest heaven, this earthly ball ; 
Within thy breast the whole designing ; 
By thy sole power each part combining : 
At thy command the work’s begun ! 

At thy command the work is done ! 


*< Jesus | hail, the word Divine, 
In whom his Father's glories shine ; 
By nature equal, God supreme, 
Of angels and of men the theme ; 
By whom dim Chaos back was driven, 


> +. » 
2 wot NM eden a gy 8 
Lcaiaaar } 
’ ay 
a 


we 
ae hie sang 


He spread, and framed our earthly ball, 
That He might rule, the Lord of all. 
His Holy Spirit I adore, 

The embryo deep who brooded o’er, 
And still, with kind parental care, 
Inspires and aids the Christian’s prayer. 
Tremendous Power !—I hail in Thee 

A true and living Trinity! 


ee 


Ra Sy “ 


e« 


“« Father of all, through every hour 
May I proclaim the Triune Power 
Enshrined in de mystery ! 
May every chought which leads from Thee, 
And lures the wavering mind to stray, 
Like morning vapours melt away! 

So may I lift my hands to Heaven, 
In trembling hope to rise forgiven | 
So may I feei the vital flame, 

And glorify my Saviour’s name ! 
With zeal may I adore him, 

And bending in the dust implore him, 

That, when he rears his throne sublime 





When through the void th’ expanse of Heaven 


Wreaethed with the spoils of Death and Time, 
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As King, as Lord, as God to reign, . 
He may receive his child again, 
And shield him from eternal pain. 


“* Grant me, O God, in Judgment’s hour, 
Alone to feel thy saving power ; 7 
Let Mercy’s ray unclouded shine, 

And the full stream of Grace be mine ; 
For Grace and Mercy dwell with Thee, 
Throughout thy own eternity!" P.39. 





In another part of the volume Mr. Boyd has given us the cone 


“ The long, the sad narration of my woes 


Will soon have end. From proud Byzantium’s walls, 


A breathing corse, I bend my tottcring steps, 


Though mournful, Joyous; though subdued, exulting. 
O blest exchange ! 


grateful recompence ! 


No latic ewells my breast with pride. 
Bet mado “lew 


umility finds harbour here. 


Ambition’s storms no more invade my peace, 
But resignation points the path to Heaven. 
Like idle winds, in empty air that sport, 

The clamorous tongues of men my ears assail : 
Of praise, of censure, I have had my share; 
No praise or censure can affect me now. 
Where is that eloquence which Athens * geoias 
*Tis gone, and not a trace is left behind. 


Where is my manly bloom, my youth’s gay pride? 


Disease hath made insatiate havock there. 
A sister and a brother sleep in dust. 


My 


ts’ reverend forms are hearsed in death. 


Basil hath soared to roseate realms of joy. 
Health, glory, kindred, friends, alike are fled. 
My country was my only comfort left. 

Tlie sweet solace kind Heaven in mercy gave me ; 
Yet fell despite hath‘banished me from thence, 
And now in poverty, forlorn and old, 


Net 


and slow, through foreign fields I roam; 


er wife sustains my drooping ; 
Bip sncing ahutonesee ogietonanah Sata 


Will no ove greet Byzantium’s prelate now, . 
Byzantiamy’s 





prelate, ae tt and losn ? 
H 


dness of metre than el 


clusion of a poem, in which Gregory Nazianzen records the events 
and the misfortunes of his life. ‘This is a pious and affecting com- 
position. Mr, Boyd has aimed at more simplicity of language, 
and has indulged in a greater mi 
poetry will allow. But, even in this homely garb, the reader will 
discover the mighty mind, the poetic eloquence, the fervid imagi- 
nation of its illustrious author. 
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Will no kind tomb its friendly portals ope, 
And sweetly whisper to a stranger comfortless, 
* Here be thy pillow, thy sepulchral rest ?? 
Still must | weep my long g protracted woes, 
Still pause, and linger in Tite’s cheerless night, 
Still hear the thankless voice of sensual man? 
Fain would I seek some desert’s still retreat, 
bs ‘here, in this. pensive, solitary breast, 

Divine philosophy may hold her reign, 
And where sweet hope may soothe declining age, 
And these gray hairs console.-———What gitt of love 
Shall we bequeath the church? our tears,, our pity. 
These eyes, long steeped in tears, will ever flow 
At pity’s call. ‘My life hath been an age 
Of sorrow: God hath taught me how to feel.— 
Where will it end ?—Teach me, thou Word divine! 
O may I reach that blest abode of peace, 
Which no rude winds perturb, no storms annoy ; , 
Where shines the lustre of that tri-ane God, 
Beneath whose fostering shade we rest iti hope ! yr) (PS 55. 


‘To unite the devotional grandeur and. the dignified, simplicity 
of the original with the charms of .woderw poeiry, is indeed no 
easy task. Of the two extremes Mr. Boyd-has chosen the wisest. 
Rugged fidelity is certainly preferable to meretricious: ornament. 
We have to thank Mr. Boyd for the volume before us, as a valu- 
able addition to the devotional: poetry of the English language, 
and we hope to see his example followed, both’ in prose and 
verse, and to find our acquaintance with the beauties of the 
Fathers considerably ‘entarged. “We should certainly advise 
Mr. Boyd in the next selection, which he may give ‘us from 
the poems of Gregory Nazianzen,' to omit his own, as we cannot 


compliment him very highly upon his powers as ain, original 
poet. 


—— 
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Art. XIII. Ivan, a Tragedy, by W. Sethely om . Murray 
, 41816, | 


Arr. XIV. ‘Ellen, or the Confession, a Tage, bi ry W. Y Sally. 
4s. “Murray. 1816. ' 


THE Melpomene of :Mr. Sotheby foes been of Jate 2 prolific 
dame ; five tragedies: at: a: birth area present of more than or- 
dinary magnitude to thepublic. As we have not, ‘however, of 
late, been over-stocked with dramatic productions, Wwe fave the 
tess objection to this pentalogin” of Mr.* Sothéby!""We have 


not 





“° 


of 
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not time at present to enter’ into a critical examination of all five, 
we have selected two, which appear -upon'the whole the most 
abounding in general interest.’ ‘The first of these, Ivan, has been 
altered and adapted for theatrical representation, but we do not 
tind that it has ‘as yet been brought upon the stage. The fol- 
lowing is the outline of the plot. _ : 

Ivan, the lawful sovereign of Russia, was deposed when a 
child, by the influence of Naritzin, i whose, custody he still-re- 
mains. Elizabeth is placed upon the throne in his stead, and 
by the persuasion of her favourite Rimuni, turns against the hand 
which raised her to the empire. Naritzia i is disgraced. Pe- 
trowna, his wife, instigated by revenge for, the Wrongs of her 
husband, enters into a conspiracy to rescue Ivan from his prison, 
and to place him upon the throne of his ancestors, While the 
couspiracy is gaining ground, Naritzin is again restored to favour 
upon the promise of “plunging a dagger into the heart of Ivan, 
should an attempt be ever made io set him on the Ubrone. 
Upon the restoration of bis enemy, Rimuni joins the conspira- 
tors, and at ay appointed hour rushes into his cell with a chosen 
band, to rescue Ivan from his confinement, and to proclaim him 
king. | 


“ Rim. Be all the past forgotten. (Kneels.). Emperor, hail ! 
Rimuni’s hand shall crown thee. | 

“ Ivan. Thou! thou crown nie! 

(Snatches a sword from one of the Conspir ators.) 
Thy sword. Thou crown me!—first the fiend of darkness 
Shall cleave the womb of earth, and round this brow , 
Rivet his burning diadem.———Die, monster! _, . 
(They fight. Riment wounds Ivan, who sinks, struggling, o on one 
knee.) aE 

“ Rim. Not by the nerveless arnt ' "(TO the sadlier. 

“ Pet. He bleeds—brave men! | 
Defend him—guard your sovereign ! . 
[As they mira 63 Ivan starts up, 

* Ivan. Back, back, ‘slaves. | 
Yet, yet this arm has strength to sweep from earth rig ve 
This demon: aid, kind Heaven, this — blow, . oe 


T hen to thy rest receive me. .” Y 
( They fight yan kills him. 
“ Rim. Mercy! mercy | 
[ Rimuni dies; during this time the tumult is heard 
without, and now Fropor and Minovitz, a 
the remaining Conspirators, rush in, ese bac 
NARITZIN, Gu ivex and Soldiers. . 7 
“ ‘ Miro. Ivan, come forth! ’tis Misovis who calls thee f 
0 freedom—ven erener 1d isae P wtorl” 
' - oy al Nard 
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* Navit. (snatching the sword from (van, stands over him with 
the dagger, in act to strike van), Never! never! 
Thou must not live—back, traitors, or this dagger 
Now strikes him dead. 
* Pet. (seizing his arm), Oh, do not shed his blood ; 
First pierce Petrowna’s breast. 
“ Ivan, (to NAnitTzin), Naritzin, stay, 
Stay thy rash hand, not on thy soul that curse. ' 
“© Miro. (to Feopon), Wrest, wrest the dagger from him— 


(to Consptrators) Rescue Ivan: 
Think of your oaths. 


“* Cons. Rescue to Ivan, 
“ Narit. Never, 
While I have being. 
(Feopor wrests the dagger from Nanitzin, Minovitz 
rushes forward to slay him: ) 
“ Miro. Die then. 


(Perrowna seizes the arm of Minovitz. 
“ Pet, Ivan—Ivan— 


I sooth’d thy sufferings: shield Petrowna’s husband, 
Or bury in this breast that murderous blade! 

“ Ivan.’ I will defend him—yea, and free his soul 
From that fell damon’s yoke, 

“ Pet. Ivan. 

* Ivan. Wush! hush! 
Oh! be at peace !—another word unman’s me— 
The wretched Ivan can no more sustain 
The anguish of thy soul— 


( Snatches the dagger from Minovitz, and stabs himself.) 
Thus, thus, I end it— 


And in thy arms, Petrowna, die in peace, /Dies.”) P. 84. 


The death of Ivan, with which the piece concludes, might 
appear unnatural, if we do not consider him as bound in filial 
affection to Naritzin and Petrowna, who, during his long capti- 
vity, were the ministers of the only comfort which he possessed. 
The plot is well managed, and the incidents are sufficiently 
striking to produce a considerable theatrical effect. In the cha- 
racters we find nothing extraordinary, excepting m that of Ivan, 
which is well and powerfully drawn. ‘The combination of ten- 
derness towards his two protectors, and of virulence towards his 
oppressors, is ably pourtrayed. The scene in which he is 
brought by Naritzin mto the presence of the empress, is perbaps 
the best in the play. ‘The gradual rise of his passion, from 4 


state of submission to absolute frenzy, does credit to the pen of 
Mr. Sotheby. 


“ Ivan. I will kneel before her: [kneels 
Not for myself I sue thee, hear my prayer! 


“ Emp. 
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« Emp. I am not of harsh mood. Witness these tears! 
«* Pet. Must I retire? [tothe Empress. 
“« Emp. Leave me not alone with Ivan ! ret 
Yet his no brutal nature. 
“ Ivan. Scorn me not! 
‘* Emp. I cannot longer gaze upon his face : 
Lead him away. 
“ Ivan. No, not till thou hast heard me. 
“© Emp. What would’st thou? 
“¢ Ivan. And hast thou the heart to ask it? 
“* Emp. Take, take him hence. 
“ Ivan. No, to thy knées I cling : 
None but thyself can give my bosom peace. 
I do entreat thee, as thou lov’st the heav’ns 
That on thy brow have shower’d felicity, 
Vouchsafe reply! live they? my wretched parents? 
“ Emp. They live! 
** Ivan. And is their life— 
“* Pet. (interrupting him). Oh! ask no more! 
“* Ivan. Like lvan’s? how! you answer not! have mercy ! 
Have mercy. ’Tis for me alone they suffer. 
Oh free them—wear my crown, and leave me here, 
To Heaven and to Petrowna. , 
“* Pet. Calm, assuage 
The anguish of his spirit ! 
“ Emp. (to herself.) Oh that the voice of truth had reach’d 
my ear, 
That I had Latins his gentle nature! Ivan 
Hast thou no other prayer? none for thyself? 
Speak, dread me not. 
«© Ivan. What should I dread? Behold me. 
What more have I to suffer? Dark and deep 
My dwelling, far from human sight and sound, 
And the sepulchral roof that closes o’er me, 
The bound that parts the living from the dead.” P. 62. 
“ Ivan. Yet hear me! . 
Not for myself I sue thee, ’tis for them 
My bosom bleeds, for them—my wretched parents, 
Imprison’d for my crime; the crime, that Ivan 
Was born to rule. Waste not in vain lament, 
Waste not on me unfruitful tears. I know 
Ny hapless doom, and am prepared to suffer. 
But pity those who mourn the living Ivan, 
And call the day accurst, which gave to light 
Me, their first-born. Pause you? your silence kills. 
Scorn not these tears ! 
“* Pet. I dread what may ensue— 
You heeded not his prayer—rage knits his brow. 


** Ivan. Thou, called a God on earth, hast thou no meres a 
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“« Pet. His agitated bosom labours bigh 
With violence unwonted— [to the Empress. 
1 exhort you— | 
Avoid his sight. 
«“ Emp. The voice of majesty 
Shall curb his rage Ivan! 
“ Pet. Not thus address him! 
Not with loud voice of stern command! Hear Ivan! | 
Withdraw — [to the Empress. 
His cheek is fire—his eye darts flame. 
‘“ Emp. (ov Ivan’sapproach,) Ivan— 
"Tis vain; he heeds me not.—Petrowna, here, 
Stand thou between us, tis thy Sovereign calls 
On thee for aid. 
“ Pe. Story, Ivan. 
“ Inon ( approaching the Empress.) Thou, the usurper ! 
Is this the crowned brow ? Let me behold it: 
I will co.front its terrors. Who art thou 
Mortal! that mock’st omnipotence? Who thou 
That in the hollow of thy right hand grasp’st 
Yon orb of light, and with thy left hast yok’d 
The freedom of the winds; and cvi’st aloud, 
* Sun, shine not thou on that devoted head! 
‘ Nor let thy pure breath, unimprison’d air ! 
‘ Make cool those fever'd temples!’ Let me trace 
The signature and majesty of Heaven 
Stampt on thy front. 
« Emp. (sinking on her seat.) Help—I am faint—support me. 
«« Pet. lvan! —He hears me not. I ne’er have witness’d 
Such violence and rage. He knows me not— 
*Tis past control, 





IvAn’s passion gradually rising to frenzy. 
‘© Ivan. Turn not okays Behold ae ‘ 6 fo frees 
What trace I on that brow ?—Woe—terror—shame! 
Where now thy power, thy sov reignty o’er Ivan? 
Usurper! — from thy temples lift the crown, 
And fix it on my brow—and at my feet 
Seek pardon. Give the sceptre to my wielding: 
Mark its just use. Haste !—ope the prison gates— 
Lo! how they issue forth, faint, pale, afraid 
‘To look upon the light! Lo! how they creep 
Bow’d down on the strange earth, like beings unused 
To gaze on heaven with man’s erected front! 


[to the Empress. 








Why dost thou weep, is it for me ?—for Ivan ? 
I took thee for the Empress: Ha! who art thou —? 
Thou,—thou my mother! Oh I knew thee not, 

They long have sever’d us, Come to my arms: 

O shield me from that tortarer—Shield thy child.” P. 64. 


The 
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The language is animated, but harsh ; perhaps, however, the 
ruggedness which strikes the ear in the closet, might disappear 
on the stage. Were the tragedy indeed brought forward at 
either theatre, we should have little doubt of its success. 

We now come to “ Ellen,” or the Confession. Julian, count 
of Tortona, having been attracted by the charms of Ellen, aban- 
dons his former wife, and marries her. Struck with the horror 
of his crime, he takes refuge in the convent of St. Bernard. In 
the mean time he is supposed by his former countess to be dead, 
and a tomb is raised to his memory. ‘To this tomb the wander- 
ing Ellen repairs, and, overcome with grief, sinks breathless 
upou the ground. She is carried into the castle of ‘Tortons, and 
is kindly relieved and protected by the countess. At this period 
the play commences. After long concealment, she betrays her 
secret to the countess. 


“ Ellen. No, no—my word is truth: and would’st thou, lady, 
Once more behold the form of him thou lovest, 
And o’er him breathe forgiveness, with firm foot 
Pursue my path, and thou too shalt behold 
Peace and descending Mercy cleave the clouds, 
And drive away the demon of despair, 
That waits his parting spirit. 
“ Count.. With firm foot 
I will pursue thy path—Where would’st thou go? 
“ Elen. Beyond the mountains, mid th’ eternal snows, 
Inadeep glen, close hid from envious eyes, 
There is a spot where peace once dwelt with Ellen. 
“ Count. And Julian there? 
“ Ellen. Oh where, but nigh those haunts— 
That paradise, where first we view’d each other. 
Search we yon Alps: their summit still retains 
The traces of my footsteps, as I stray’d 
A lonely wand’rer o’er th’ eternal snows: 
The echo of my groan still lingers there. 
And—didst thou say, “ Forget it?”’ . Never, never! 
Ask the perpetual aching of this bosom ; 
Ask these hot tears, whose scalding currents flow 
Like drops of molten lead; 
Ask this (her heart), whose flood is fire; ask this (striking her fore- 
head), whose pulse 
Throbb'd by keen anguish, like a furnace burns, 
Consuming all within. (The vesper chimes heard.) 
‘* Actnert and PaGe enter. 
“ Hark! hark! Farewell. 
’Tis Julian calls. (ELLEN rushes out. 
** Count. Go, Claude! attend on Ellen, (CLAunE goes. 
And to my arms restore her.—I myself 
Will guide the sufferer to her native vale, } 
An 
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And rest her forehead on some kindred bosom, 
Ere I may hope to taste repose in cloisters. 

Her word, methought, was truth: if nigh that spot 
Yet Julian lingers, to remorse abandon’d, 

I will assuage his anguish, and once more 

Win back his footsteps to regain the haunt 
Where peace abode with virtue. If the grave 
Has clos’d its portal o’er unpardon’d guilt, 

My consecrated gifts—thy prayer, good Albert! 
Shall draw from Heav’n’s high throne an angel down, 
To reconcile his spirit to its God.” P. 32. 


We are now introduced to the convent of St. Bernard, and te 
Julian, who mukes a confession of his crime to the conclave of 
the Monks. The countess and Ellen, as they wind up the 
mountain, are attacked by assassins, the countess is taken pri- 
soner, but is rescued by Julian, who is wounded in the scuffle. 


“© Count. Oh! what words 
Can rightly praise—what earthly gifts reward thee ? 
Thus, on thy hand, the Countess of Tortona 
Prints the warm kiss of gratitude. 
(JuLian falls prostrate, and draws the cowl over his face. 
© Jul. Oh! oh! 
** Count. Whence that deep groan? Th’ assassin’s steel has 
pierc’d thee. 
«* Jul, Not that: I felt it not. Strike! strike me dead! 
“* Count. What! for this deed? Let it not grieve thy soul. 
Long ages past, a voice from heaven decreed, 
“¢ Who spills man’s blood by man his blood be spilt.” 
Why art thou silent? Speak. “4 
« Jul. But—but forgive me. : 
*“ Count. In what hast thou offended ? 
« Jul. (ta himself.) I wust speak. 
The threatened torinents of the world to come, 
Where sinners meet their doom, are centered here. 
“ Count. In what hast thou offended ? > 
“ Jul. Ihave | ft 
The path where virtue led me; I have strewn 
In the smooth vale of innocence and peace 
Rank baleful seed ; and T hare pluck’d its fruit, 
That leaves a scar and blister on the soul, 
When all of earth sinks to its native dust. 
You know me now. Away. 
“ Count. I know thee not. 
“ Jul. But—you do know my voice. 
“ Count. Laft up thy cowl; 
Thy features may instruct me. 
* Jul. Ask not—that; 
You'll turn away in borrer? 





* Count, 
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“ Count. If thy. guilt 
Aught touches me, this act of rescued life 
Obliterates all trace of past offence. 
Lift up thy cowl. (he lifts it up reluctantly.) 
Oh! Heavens! I know thee not. 
Nay, go not hence, 
« Jul. I would not shock thy soul. 
(To himself.) I will not see her more. But, oh! her pardon,— 
I am—(but do not gaze on me)—I was 
In happier years—thy husband— 
“« Count. (recollecting him she screams) Julian! Julian! 
And yet I knew thee not—thou shalt not leave me. 
My arms shall hold thee—thou art more than pardoned, 
Husband! 
“« Jul, Oh sound once grateful to my soul— 
But do not stain thy unpolluted lip! 
Look, look not—so. 
“ Count. I cannot view on earth 
One 80 belov’d. 
“ Jul. Not with that eye of kindness ! 
I cannot look on thee. Qh if thine eye 
Flash’d vengeful lightning, I'd not turn away. 
Why should’st thou weep ?—I cannot shed a tear-—— 
‘““ Count. (embracing him.) Weep in these arms.’’ P. 57. 


In the midst of this interview Ellen enters; Julian conceals 
his countenance. She commends the countess to his care, supr 
posing him to to be a monk of the convent. 


“ Ellen. You see Tortona’s countess : 
Hear what her kindness—I, who clasp your hand ; 
I am a peasant’s child, a wretched being. 
Once I knew peace, and then this cheek had bloom : 
But peace and Ellen have long since been sever’d. 
Sore woe, and wandering, and fierce suns and winds 
That vex the houseless brow, have blanch'd this cheek 
That stole a husband from her: yet, that angel, 
My guardian angel graciously hung o’er me, 
Night after night; and, when I woke and wept, 
Or when the fiend in dreams abus’d my sense, 
Bath’d with cool drop my lip of fire, and sooth’d me 
As I had been her daughter. 
“« Jul. (To himself in utmost agony.) ’Tis complete 
€ measure is complete. 
“ Ellen. Icry you mercy, 
I knew you not; you are a cowled monk, 
A man of peace. Oh! had that fearless brother 
Stood by my side, or brave Tortona’s count, 
How had th’ assassins fled. They both were valiant: 
Both fam’d alike in arms: quick, fiery, both, 
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And so they smote each other. In these arms, 

Not on the field of war, the brave man perished — 
The blood that would have grac’d his trophied banner 
Trickled down Ellen’s bosom. 

Jul. Spare me! spare me! 

** Ellen. Compassionate, kind man !—nay, groan not s0,— 
Weep not for Ellen’s woe; it soon will cease: 

Soon will the bitterness of death be past. 
But, leave me not ‘mid these bleak rocks to perish,— 
Let me not die unblest. Why dost thou tremble? 
No murd’rers now are lurking. From that rock 
Sprang out the merciless man.—Then Ellen sav’d her— 
’T was Julian's gift, his nuptial present sav’d her, : 
So long here shrined. (her bosom.) But, oh! the heart ‘that 
warm’d it, -- ; 
Once—twice—still beats—’tis cold, ’tis icy cold. 
Your pray’r—your blessing—in your pray'r forget not 
The name of Ellen, nor that hapless man. 
For Ellen’s sake reserve a pray’r for Julian : 
And, if, in after time, his restless foot 
Should wander nigh your wails, invite him in, 
And sooth his anguish, as I fain had’ sooth d it; | 
And say, that Ellen, that his Ellen, breath’d 
In death forgiveness o’er him, 
« Jul. (to himself.) Gracious Heaven! 
The cry of penitence has reach'd thy throne ; 
Her voice has breath’d forgiveness,—deign to hear 
My last, last pray’r :—Now, as I here expire, 
Oh! let my failing eye, ere clos’d, behold her 
At rest from earthly woe in death’s still sleep: 
Then, from her lip, seal’d in eternal peace, 
My sou! shall steal a. blessing. (kneels to her.) 

“ Ellen. Dost thou kneel ig | , 
In prayer for me? (he fails.) Oh! lay thy hallow’d hand 
On Ellen’s brow.——-’Tis cold: ‘tis death-like chill— 

A breathless corse.—How’s this? there’s blood upon me. 
They too have murder'd him. All, all, but Ellen, : 
In the still slumber of the dead, at peace :— 

Why am I left for lengthen’d agony? 

Break, break thou iron heart!—It yields, it breaks. | 4 
That, the keen death-pang.—— Saint on earth, (the Com:tess.) 


j 


receive 
This kiss, ‘tis all poor Ellen has to give. 
I soon shall be at rest.—But he !—but he!— : 
A last faint flutter trembles on my héart. 


Oh Julian! Julian! 

“ Jul. (flinging back the cowl.) Ellen! 

“ Ellen. Hal—’Tis he — , 
For this my soul has pray’d—obh !—nearer—nearer — 
Give me thy hand: 1] cannot see thy face — 
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Thy hand, thou honor’d saint! thus I unite you— 
Thou too, forgive: speak peace unto his soul-— 
Now Ellen’s voice may call down mercy on him. 
Pardon, and peace, and hope of bliss eternal 
Rest on thy soul. 

“ Jul. Farewell! 

«“ Ellen. We meet in heav'n.’. P. 61. 


From these scenes our readers will be enabled to form a. fait 
opinion of Mr, Sotheby's tragic powers. Iu the last play-there 
ere some very tender and affecting passages, auxed with some 
good descriptive poetry ;, ner 1s the language altogether so harsh 
as iu the foriner. As far as the plot is concerned, though by the 
punishment which falls upon the head of Julian, dramatic justice 
is apparently satisfied, yet, we confess, that we do uot approve 
of adultery made amiable by all the sympathy which must be 
excited for the sufferings of Julian. Adultery is not a fit subject 
for the drama, especially where our feelings of compassion are 
strongly excited towards the crimimal, Amidst the tears of sen- 
mental sympathy, we gradually lose the sensation of disgust 
which the crime should inspire. It is for this reason that we.dis- 
approve of the play of the Stranger; ‘and it is for the same reason 
that, notwithstanding many pretty passages which occur through. 


out, we should be sorry to see the Ellen of Mr. Sotheby repre- 
sented upon the stage. 
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Mr. Galignani, Bookseller, in Paris, has published Propeo- 
sals for printing in one Volume Royal folio, a Work entitled 
the Campaigns of the Duke o Wellington ; detailing all the 
Battles gained by the British Armies commanded by his Grace. 
To be embellished with twenty-four Engravings, and an eques- 
trian Portrait of the Duke. 

Dr. Blake has nearly ready for publication, in several Volames 
Imperial quarto, a splendid Peerage of these Realms, from the 
earliest Records to the preseat Day, in which a Genealogical 
and Tabular View of the personal Descent, original Creation, 
and collateral Branches of every ‘Title will be givea, whether 
living or extinct, forming a History of every Family om whom 
uy 
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any distinction has been conferred by the Sovereigns of these 
Kingdoms. 

The Society for superseding the use of Climbing Boys in 
cleansing Chimneys, are about to publish the Report « f the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on this interesting subject, with 
additional information relating to it, under the direction of Mr. 
IV. Tvoke, ‘Treasurer to the Society. 

Mr. 7. H. Horne is preparing for publication, an Zntroduc- 
tion to the critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, in two octavo Volumes; to be illustrated with Maps 

An Inquiry into the Nature, History, and first Introduction 
of Poetry in general, but more particularly of Dramatic Poetry, 
and of that sort of Verse which the Latin Poets employed in 
their Comedies ; tending to shew that Poetical Licences are un- 
necessary ; aud ‘that the Verses of Sophocles, Plautus, Terence, 
Pindar, aud Horace are erroneously regulated, but may be cor- 
rectly distributed without any violation of the Laws of Prosodia, 
will speedily be published by J. S. Hawkins, Esq. F.S.A. 

Dr. Roche has im the press and will shortly be published, an 
Inquiry relative to the proper Objects of Philssophy, and the 
best modes for conducting Philosophical Researches, containing 
a full exposition of the inductive Philosophy or Logic, of Lord 
Bacon, m an Octavo Volume: he is also printing wm the same 
form, Philosophical Researches concerning tre Mental Faculties 
and Instincts of the lower Animals, as compared with those of 
Man, with a view to ascertain how far they agree, and in what 
they differ. 

The same Author is pares for publication, Memoirs of 
the public and private Life of the Right Hon. George -Pon- 
sonby, with selections from his Correspondence, and a collec- 
tion of his judicial and parliamentary Speeches. 

Mr. dccum has in the Press, Chemical Amusements; com- 
prising a Series of Experiments easily performed, and unattended 
by danger. 

Dr. ‘Carey proposes publishing a Aey to the Edition of the 
Dauphin Virgil, now in the Press, particularly noticing and 
scanning every line which presents any metrical difficulty from 
poetic licence of whatever kind, and ‘explaining the nature of 
such licence in each individual case, 

A Second Edition of Le Sage’s Historical and Genealogical 
Atlas, with a new Map of Europe as settled at the Congress of 
Vienna, is in the Press. 

‘The Authoress of “ Antidote to Miseries of Human Life,” is 
about to publish a Work cntitled Calebs Deceived, im two 
Volumes. 

Professor Orfila, Author of a Treatise on Animal, Mineral, 
and Vezetable Poisons, has in the Press an Elementary Work 
on Chemistry. It is expected that an English translation will 
appear soon after the publication of the Original. 





